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And Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
addressed them... . (Acts 2:14) 


HERE is nothing which so gladdens the heart of a father 
; ye a wise or witty saying by one of his children, 
especially when father is a preacher. By hook or by crook 
he will work it into a sermon. Not long ago at a Communion 
service we were receiving new members. Our youngest son, 
age seven, was sitting with his mother. As is our custom 
on such occasions, after the congregation had stood to re- 
ceive the new members, all professing Christians were asked 
to rise and join in singing, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds Our 
Hearts in Christian Love.” As she rose with the others, this 
little boy’s mother laid her hand on his knee to indicate that 
he was to remain seated since he was not yet a member 
of the church. Following the singing the congregation sat 
down. The seven-vear-old looked up at his mother with an 
expression, at once pained and patient, and whispered, “I 
never felt so much like a fool in my whole life when all the 
Christians stood up.” 

We can appreciate his spirit. Now is the time when all 
Christians should stand up and, if need be, be counted. It 
is no time—indeed there never was a time—to hide our light 
under a bushel. Christ and the world have need of our 
witness, visibly and actively demonstrated. It is a time to 
stand up for what we most surely believe. 

That verb stand is a much repeated one in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Again and again we read that one or another 
of the disciples stood up. They did not have a committee 
meeting and decide to defer action to a more propitious 
time. They did not sit around with their hands folded, 
admonishing each other in a policy of “wait and see.” They 
did not advise each other in caution to go slow and feel 
how the winds of public opinion were blowing. They did 
none of these things. They stood up—and we are their 
spiritual] inheritors. 
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Every time we go to worship when it would be so easy 
lie abed, we are standing up, literally, for our faith, ( 
stewardship of resources is, for Christ and the church, 
evidence that we are willing to stand and be count 
Each time we speak a word for the faith to a friend 
acquaintance, we are rising to the occasion as Christiz 
Every time we challenge the amoral assumptions of our ge 
eration, we let it be known where we stand. This we mi 
do, not with any sense of easy virtue, but out of a gen 
conviction born of our discipleship in Christ. 

“There is a hymn whose chorus ends with the promi 
“Tll go with Him, with Him, all the way.” The sentim 
is commendable; the validity of the promise is open 
question for all of us. For Christ must say to us, “Will yo 
Will you really go all the way?” as on that occasion when} 
asked those first disciples, “Ac2 you able to drink of the 
that I must drink?” Are we able to stand with him e 
when the going gets rough, when ostracism and jest, y¢ 
and suffering and shame are the prospect for so doing?! 
disciples of his, will we, and how will we stand? Christ 
the world he came to redeem are waiting to see. His w 
still speaks to our condition: “He that is not with me 
against me.” 

There is a host of folk who, where Christ and the gosp 
are concerned, are going to “sit it out.” We will be true 
our Lord and to his church only when we practice the con 
mand of the hymn we sing: 

Rise up. O men of God, 

Have done with lesser things, 

Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 

God grant that there may be written over the portals 
our churches the letters $.R.O.—Standing Room Only. 


—GEorcGE T. PETE 
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MEDITATION 


By Arnold H. Lowe 






















have heard of thee by the hearing of 
ear; but now mine eye seeth thee. 


lob 42:5) 
HERE was a time when Job knew God 


2B. waters of bitter experience, he came 
»a deep personal awareness of Him. 
What is it that keeps us from our 
wareness of God? What keeps us from 
mowing him as we might and as others 
py they do know him? What is this gulf 
een him and us? Why is there this 
ling of unknowing, this sense of un- 
ealness? For a long time some theo- 
pgians have painted men—all mien—as 
he natural enemies of God. If this were 
© easyqpot said by men who were serious about 
ith. O@heir faith and about their wanting to 
urch, @gnow God, it would be tragic. It is tragic 
count@mnough as it is. We are not God's 
riend @gnemies. We are strangers. It is our in- 
hristiagmbility to conceive of him as a vital, 
our gemenergizing force and influence in our 
we muggives; that is, an influence which makes 
genuiggtself felt through every day and in every 
ircumstance. So the question remains: 
oromiggeiow can we think of him in a meaning- 
nti and in an empowering way? 
Of course, we speak of God as though 
re did know him. We know how to de- 
ne him. But definitions often leave too 
the oqmauch unsaid and just as often say more 
m evatan we mean. When we say that God 
st. yas all-powerful, or that he is all-wise, or 
ing?! hat he is all-present, what have we 
rist agmone? Have we uttered empty words, 
is wot have we expressed meaning? Have 
: me ve related something we have heard, or 
have we revealed something we have 
-gospqmtperienced? We frequently speak of 
true@ood as we speak of something science 
as pushed into the orbit of our know!l- 
dge. These days, for example, all of us 
speak of atomic fission, yet most of us 
have only a faint idea of what it is. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we 
probably will confess that we speak of 
tals gOd from hearsay. Others have said that 

is love; so we say that God is love. 
Now what do we mean by that? Why 
erg © We say it at all? Do we say it because 
we read this somewhere in one of the 
letters of the apostle John? Or do we say 
it because we have actually experienced 

the surge of God’s love? 
We know what it means to experience 
the love of someone at our side. We 
know the warmth which flows from that 
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only from hearsay. But baptized in. 


On Being Aware of God 


love. We know the inspiration which 
comes from that love. We know the 
patience with which that love sustains 
us. Do we know the love of God like 
that? Do we speak of the love of God 
because we have found peace in its 
presence and a strange, deep quiet in 
ourselves? In his first letter John writes: 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God.” Do we know 
God like that, and is that why we speak 
of him as love? 

Others have said that God is almighty; 
so we say that God is almighty. And 
again we are confronted by this same 
question: What do we mean by that, and 
why do we say it? We know what power 
is. We have experienced it many times. 
We have known men and women who 
intimidate us. They make us afraid. 
In their presence we are not articulate; 
our speech becomes hesitant. When 
they are near, we do not think clearly. 
We lose confidence in ourselves. We 
have known others whose influence lifts 
us up. In their presence we reach out; 
we venture into new enterprises; we 
speak with confidence; we have hope in 
tomorrow. Is that how we feel about 
God? Is that how we feel his power in 
our days? Is it because we have done 
something we could not have done with- 
out him? Is it because at the thought of 
God we feel ourselves grow, feel the 
surge of strength? Do we know God like 
that, and is that why we speak of him as 
almighty? 

Others have said that God forgives; 
so we say that God forgives. Now, we 
are not strangers to forgiveness. It has 
washed upon our days as the sea washes 
upon the shore. It has brought us in- 
expressible joys many times over. We 
have been forgiven so much. Is that how 
we think of God’s forgiveness? Is that 
how we have experienced it? Has there 
ever been a day when we knew that we 
were forgiven by God, and having had 
that knowledge, became different men 
and women and found a joy we had lost 
and a self-reliance that had gone from 
us? The Psalmist wrote: 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not-all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 

Who healeth all thy diseases. 

Do we know God like that, and is that 
why we speak of his forgiveness? 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





Housing for the Aged 


« I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest Dr. Donald L. Hibbard’s thought- 
ful article, “Let’s Not Segregate the 
Aged” (PRESBYTERIAN Lire, April 28, 
1956). Iam in agreement with many of 
the points he brings out, but am taking 
the liberty of making a few comments, 
especially having to do with some of the 
aspects of the philosophy underlying the 
article. 

To begin with, I am sorry that the 
word segregate was used because of a 
kind of stigma attached to that word. 
But like seeks like, and psychologically 
as well as physically, elderly folks tend 
to gravitate to each other. It is also ques- 
tionable comparisons with 
European homes for the aged should be 
our 


whether 
stressed, because conditions in 
country are so different from those in 
Europe. 

Residence in properly built and man- 
aged homes does provide proper care 
for the aged, and Dr. Hibbard 
rightly mentioned many of the ideal sit- 
uations which such homes should have. 

He says (page 10, column 3): “Ideally 
the elderly should not be segregated 
from the younger people,” and then 
qualifies this with, “provided it (such 
contact) is not too close or too pro- 
longed.” That is just what a home for the 
aged does. Residents are not cut off from 
contact with younger people, but by 
residence in such a home, the contact 
nor 


has 


is neither “too close” “too pro- 
longed.” 

In Item 2 [of his “Generalizations” Dr. 
Hibbard] states that “the three-genera- 
tion household . . . is socially desirable.” 
In our day, this is open to question. 

In Item 6 Dr. Hibbard states that 
elderly persons “should not be segre- 
gated into large communities” for the 
aged, and suggests that “fifteen to thirty 
housekeeping might be 
about right. Actually, the size of the 


community does not make much dif- 


apartments” 


ference if it does not exceed somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 200 persons. The 
cost of building and operating smaller 
residences is disproportionately high. 

In Item 12 [the author] suggests that 
if persons are not allowed to enter “con- 
gregate homes until it is necessary 
. . . from 35 to 65 per cent of the resi- 
dents” would be bed-ridden on any one 
day. This would in effect make such 
homes nothing more than rest homes or 
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sanitaria for care of terminal cases, 
which of course is not the basic phi- 
losophy behind an adequate homes-for- 
the-aged program. 

In Southern California, where I serve 
as special medical consultant for the 
Board of Foreign Missions, I have made 
studies of Monte Vista Grove Homes in 
Pasadena and Westminster Gardens in 
Duarte, where some 150 oldsters, in- 
cluding more than eighty retired mis- 
are in residence. Some of 
them have been here for many years, and 
are enjoving gracious living under ideal 
conditions. 

The Presbytery of Los Angeles is cur- 
rently making plans for two homes for 
retired persons—one in La Jolla, the 
White Sands, and the other in Duarte, to 
be known as Royal Oaks Manor—and 
each will accommodate about 200 resi- 


sionaries, 


dents. 

From the large number of inquiries 
received (450 as of May 16) from the 
White Sands advertisement in PresBy- 
TERIAN LIFE (issues of April 14 and 28), 
it would appear that this type of “segre- 
gation” is just what many people are 
looking for. 

—N. Brercovitrz, M.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


« No doubt the conclusions . . . in your 


article . . . are as good as can be hoped 
for, but it does seem to me that the 
majority of those who live to be old can- 
not get happiness from plans either to 
house them in numbers together, or 
alone in places so small that they cannot 
find place for even a small bookcase, 
only for the bare necessities of life . 

I suppose it would do no good to 
mention love, duty, or the only one of 
the Ten Commandments devoted to 
duty to a relative, but it does seem odd 
to me that these are not mentioned in a 
church article. I suppose the conclusion 
is correct that the program has to “cor- 
respond with the realities of life.” . . 
It is too bad that the realities of life 
cannot be changed for old people. I am 
glad that your article recognizes that 
most old people do not deteriorate men- 
tally . . . but it does seem to me that 
their “growth mentally and spiritually” 
will not do much good if the arrange- 
ments consist in keeping most of them 
away from the younger people of their 
own families. Coleridge said, “What a 
melancholy world this would be without 
children and what an inhuman one with- 





out the aged,” who at that time were 
tainly in many cases treasured in f S| 
circles . . . In many cases that I} 
of, it is not “modern housing,” led 
room, even lack of money, or unp 
antness of old people, but lack of ch 
that causes the old people to be Mh. 
placed from where they belong .. Hy ¢ 
—Epit G. G. Grarr if 


Grecnup, 


Committee Chooses a 
Church for a Child aw loc 


« I was much interested in Samuel \f 
fett’s account [“Sounding Board,” 
28] of why the GI's in Korea deg 
that Chi Sei, an orphan they 
adopted, should attend the Presb 
church. I believe readers would i 
terested in seeing a photograph 
the boy. E 
—Conway THOM 
San Francisco, 


Chi Sei, new young Presbyterian. 


Refugees 


« Please bring PresspyTerian FE 
readers up to date on the ent 
refugees under the Refugee Relief 
Co ae 
—ANDREW S. LA 
Associate Executive, Synod of New 
Merchantville, New ft 
According to State Department 
ures, a total of 246,870 application 
visas have been received, and 106, 
visas issued, as of May 11, 1956. Ato 
of more than 80,000 refugees has be 
brought to the United States by chun 
relief agencies and others. Of this 
8,318 have been resettled throug 
Church World Service, the internati 
relief agency of the National Council 
Churches. 
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that J 
ng,” ‘lad 
OF Unpall j wasn't all work for the over- 
ack of 4c churchmen and consultants 
to be@, met last month at Lake Mo- 
ng ..Bk One evening Dr. Andrew 
RAFF, Miakur Das of Pakistan (right, 
“CP, Ii iow) trundled out his sitar to en- 
ain, among others, Dr. Charles 
Leber, general secretary of the 
sard of Foreign Missions. For a 
py look at the world’s Christian 
hurches, read That the World May 
lieve, page 6. 
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Elwyn A. Smith, (Spirituality, 
and False, page 16) has been 
atil this month dean of the 
Dubuque Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa. A former editor of 
ie Faith and Life Curriculum, Dr. 
Spaith (below) plans to spend the 
ext few months in study and theo- 
—Semogical writing. 





The Reverend Eugene W. Ebert 
(Youth Budget Comes to Goshen, 
page 18) is pastor of First Presby- 
® rian Church, Goshen, New York. 

The Reverend Malcolm R. Car- 
tick (Pheasants of Friendship, page 


iti 


nell 89) is a fraternal worker from the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to 

TONE Christians in Japan. 
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THAT THE WORLD MA 


In a historic conference at Lake Mohonk, 


N.Y., the representatives of sixteen national 


churches discover their interdependence and 


plan together for a new day in Christianity 


It is for his pleasure that God’s chil- 
dren speak to him in various tongues 
and look to him with various faces. 
Who is the man going before you? 
Speak to him, call him “Brother,” and 
he will turn about, Look well into that 
face. Perhaps it is a nameless African 

perhaps it is your own child 
Look about you at the faces that greet 
you—they are one with you. They hear 
the same voice, they struggle toward the 
same ends, they rejoice with the same 
movement of the soul, and their purpose 
The same 
the 


may far outrun your own. 
great hand is tying them up in 
bundle with you 


We and they are .. . not to be added; 
we are a sum of the Master’s hand. We 
are a bag of seed slung on his shoulder. 


—JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


By Henry L. McCorkte 


These words were written by a mis- 
sionary who left for Africa just after the 
turn of the century. At that time they 
would have been considered visionary 
and wholly impractical. 

In 1920, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
called a postwar conference at Princeton, 
New Jersey, “to face frankly the solemn 
of evangelization.” 
More than a hundred American mission- 


questions world 
aries attended. One ef the questions dis- 
cussed was “whether the native church 
should have a voice in the expenditure 
of 
“native” churchmen at Princeton to hear 


mission funds.” There were no 
the answers. 

By 1931 the adjective native had been 
That the 


Board of Foreign Missions convened an- 


replaced by younger. year 


Lake Mohonk consultation begins with a planning session for Board staff and 
overseas guests. Dr. Charles Tudor Leber (standing) leads the planning talks. 
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other missionary conference at Lake 
Connecticut, This time, in additig 
120 American delegates, the confe 
included nine representatives of 
younger churches personally invite 
the Board. Then came the depressig 
World War II, and the advent of ang 
era in the Christian church—the ecume 
ical era. 

Six weeks ago, in the tranquil, tim 
less setting of a Catskill mountainta 
some eighty miles from New York, Ne 
York, the Presbyterian Church’s Bow 
of Foreign Missions was host to 4 
other great missionary gathering. B 
any resemblance between this 
Mohonk consultation and_ the 
previous conferences was accidental. 

The phrase “younger church” 
been replaced by “national church’ ¢ 
“united church.” The delegates to thi 
Mohonk meeting all oversea 
leaders elected by their own nati 
churches to advise the Presbyteriat 
Church U.S.A. about its future overseas 
plans. 

Together with consultants from th 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and from 
their own churches, the delegates pre 
sented current evaluations of Christiat 
work in their countries and made de 
tailed recommendations for Christiat 
progress during the next five yeats 
These reports, which took months t 
prepare and filled a 250-page book, were 
discussed and debated in detail for # 
week. Major topics included: overall 
planning; the relationships between mix 
sionaries and overseas churches; use @ 
American personnel and. funds; and 
selection of priority projects. 

In this unique, “missions-in-reverse 
encounter, the North American 
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erseas participants at Mohonk agreed 


‘il, timg 
hat churches everywhere should carry 








aan e gospel across frontiers “irrespective 
; ae nationality, culture, or financial 
to bility.” 
rg. Be They suggested that the work of all 
< Taugpational churches and Presbyterian 
e tygpp>A. missions be integrated within a 
neal efinite time limit. 
;” haf They hoped that more and more mis- 
rch” qqpionaries would be interchanged be- 
to thiavee® their various churches and sug- 
valle pested that a request be issued for 
ational enty-five workers to come to the 
veal Jnited States from Europe, Asia, and 
aul atin America. 

And they envisioned a program of 
m the pdvance for all of the sixteen churches 
from hat would call for more than 450 addi- 
: me ional missionaries during the next five 
vistia plus more than $7,000,000 in 
le de building and other capital needs. 
-isti Just the fact of this meeting might 
vali Shock a good many North Americans 
hs even today. It would be hard for some 
wae” believe that a United States church 
for , body would invite “foreigners” to give it 
oral advice. Or that a United States church 
es would turn over property and personnel 
ail to the direction of a “foreign” church. 


a Or that it would invite “foreigners” to 

minister full-time to its own people. But 
» Mell of these actions have taken place 
tight in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
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since World War II as part of a pioneer 
effort in ecumenical mission. 

In Japan, the Philippines, north and 
western India, Pakistan, and Hong Kong, 
the Presbyterian Church U:S.A. as such 
does not exist. Its missionaries stil]: serve 
in these lands, but are called “fraternal 
workers” and are under the jurisdiction 
of the national churches. Almost one 
hundred of the church’s ordained mis- 
sionaries are members also of overseas 
churches. The Presbyterian Church's 
1956 missions yearbook lists almost 250 
national church leaders serving in posts 
once held only by U.S.A. missionaries. 

A distinguished layman from the 
United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines, Dr. Mateo Occena, is the Presby- 
terian Foreign Board secretary for the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia. 
Miss Sybil Bailey of India is the Board's 
Overseas Interchurch Fellowship pro- 
gram secretary. A young Japanese 
couple, the Reverend and Mrs. Kyoji 
Buma, are the Board's youth secretaries. 
Fraternal workers from France and Ger- 
many have served U.S.A. congregations 
and Westminster Foundations for the 
past two years. Dr. Rodney A. Sundberg 
of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church serves the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. as a field representative in the 
Philippines. 


In the overseas branches of the Chris- 





Rev. Matthias Meye, stated clerk of the Synod of Cameroun in West Africa, complains to the consultation about Western 
nominations. “‘What does it matter?” he said. “‘We are all Christians.” Africa field representative L. K. Anderson is at right. 


tian church, fraternal workers have 
been sent from the Philippines to Thai- 
land and to Indonesia, from India to 
Africa, from Brazil to Portugal, from 
Korea to Thailand. A newly formed 
Ecumenical Council will help direct the 
work of several churches in southwest 
Asia. And a new cooperating committee 
in Latin America wil] help to coordinate 
Presbyterian work in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 


A lot has happened since the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. called it first world- 
wide missions conference in 1920. The 
churches overseas have gained or are 
gaining their independence. But in 
doing so they realize that independence 
is only a short middle step between the 
dependence of a learning church and 
the interdependence of all Christian 
churches, big and small, young and old, 
in the formidable task of evangelizing 
the world for Jesus Christ. 

In this setting, the meeting at Mohonk 
is at once a tribute to the vision of those 
Presbyterians who planned for this new 
day in missions, and the symbol of a 
new determination to love and work 
with our brothers, wherever they may 
be. In the following two pages, some of 
the people at Mohonk will comment on 
current problems and how they relate to 
this new venture in interdependence. 











THAT THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE: 


The Reverend Benjamin J. Lall, prod- 
uct of Presbyterian schools and now a 
synod executive in the Church of North 
India, opened the consultation. 

“I was speaking at a church in New 
Jersey recently,” he said, “when I was 
asked about the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to India. In connection with 
this question, one of the New Jersey 
men remarked, ‘India is aflame with 
fire.” 

“It will look to some people as if we 
are playing with fire. To me we are in 
the fire, and it seems to be a consuming 
fire where the power of darkness would 
like to burn a society which has created 
a revolution. It’s not only India, but the 
whole world.-Call it a fire, call it a revo- 
lution, call it a confusion. Whatever you 
may call it, it is the result of the Chris- 
tian gospel going to these lands. Wher- 
ever and whenever we fail to provide 
a solution for such a revolution, the 
powers of darkness want to move in. 
That’s what we are facing today.” 


Benjamin Lall 


The Reverend Enrique C. Sobrepena 
was graduated from Presbyterian-related 
Macalester College and Princeton Sem- 
inary and today is Presiding Bishop of 
the United Church of Christ in the Phil- 
ippines (membership, 125,000). 

In one of the the 
church and Communism, Bishop Sobre- 
pena told about a couple of the positive 
steps that his church is taking to destroy 
some of the causes of Communism. 


discussions on 


“We are trying to do all we can,” he 
said, “to inspire groups to do community 
work. Our church people are now going 
into villages. Together the villages and 
church people have improved roads. 
They have beautified fences. They have 
idle backyards for the 


utilized their 
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Enrique Sobrepena 


planting of papaya and bananas, and the 
raising of chickens. We have demon- 
strated that people can help themselves. 
And the people find out that the 
churches are really interested in them.” 


The Reverend Kyung Chik Han was 
graduated from _Presbyterian-related 
College of Emporia and Princeton Semi- 
nary. He is Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea and pastor of 4,000-member 
Young Nak Church in Seoul. 

As a refugee himself from Communist 
oppression in North Korea, Pastor Han 
spoke with feeling about the church’s 
approach +o totalitarianism. “Commu- 
nism is a threat to the world,” he said, 
“and particularly to the people of Korea. 
We know through our own experience 
what Communism is and how it works. 
It cannot be solved in a few minutes. 
No matter how poor one may be, if he 
is a Christian and if he is influenced by 
the Christian way of life, he will never 
be influenced by Communism. So I feel 
the first part of our struggle against 
Communism is to preach God. 


Kyung Chik Han 


Views of representative church leaders 


“Secondly, I think we have y 
our common people what Comp 
is and how it really works. The 
munists promise al] kinds of thing 
in society Communism does not § 
its promises at all. People all ovg 
world are being fooled by what 
munism is. 

“And thirdly, our churches oug 
be more concerned with social prog 
In Korea today there are abou fi. 
church institutions and all sorts off. 
fare projects. We find that two ¢ 
of all these institutions have bee 
tablished and maintained by Chris 
And we have only one million C 
in South Korea out of a twenty 
million population.” 


** 
| a! 


Alfonso Lloreda 


The Reverend Alfonso Lloreda 
educated in Colombian parochial sche 
but was converted to Presbyterianism 
the age of twelve by a Colombian} 
tor. He studied for the ministry at Uni 
Seminary in Puerto Rico and Prince 
Seminary. In 1950 he became part 
the ecumenical mission himself by 
cepting a call from a_Presbyte 
church in Caracas, Venezuela, where 
still serves today. Dr. Lloreda also is! 
secretary of the recently formed « 
mittee on Presbyterian cooperation 
Latin: America. 

At the Lake Mohonk consultation, i 
Lloreda often pointed up the proble 
which many of the Latin Ameri 
Presbyterian churches have in seekil 
to work cooperatively with other Pr 
estant bodies. “Again and again ouré 
fers have been refused,” he said, ? 
we still are trying. We stil] want 
keep our churches Presbyterian, 
ever, because we know how much ® 
Presbyterians still have to do in Lal 
America.” , 
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| = “IE the Reverend Ibrahim Daghir, treas- 
7 r of the Evangelical Synod of Syria- 
S-  Me Ganon and pastor of a larger parish 
of thing 


hich includes congregations in Syria 
Ld southern Lebanon, lives within 
wht of the Israeli border. 

‘He is hopeful that the Protestants of 
» Near East will be able to expand 
ir work rapidly despite Arab-Israeli 
oubles and Moslem indifference. He 
ls that growing church cooperation 
il lead to a more effective penetration 
the Moslem world. “Last year,” he 
id, “we had a conference in Beirut of 
ystors from Lebanon and Egypt, and 
e are now thinking of one assembly to 
ite all the Protestants in the Arab 
yorld.” 
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reda 
al sch The Reverend Takeshi Muto did 
ianism@igraduate work at the University of 
bian pagTokyo and Northwestern University in 
at Unig Evanston, Illinois. Two years ago he 
rincel@™was elected Moderator of the United 
- part Church of Christ in Japan, which was 
f by @iformed by Presbyterians and members 
byten@fof nine other denominations during 
vherelf World War II. 
so ist” Dr. Muto told the Mohonk consulta- 
d com tion about the founding of the United 
ation @ Church. “From the beginning,” he said, 
“we Japanese Christians have had a very 
ion, Da practical feeling about Christianity. We 
robleai™ did not choose to be Methodists, or 
nericila Presbyterians, or Baptists. We just hap- 
seek Pened to be born into the Methodist 
1 Prog Church, or the Presbyterian, or the Bap- 
our dm tist. 
1, ‘wf =“I was brought up a Methodist, but 
ant @@ | was called a Christian. As a boy I did 
_ how Rot even know about this ‘Presbyterian 
ch t— denomination’; but when I started col- 
Latif lege, I awakened to the fact that there 
Was some difference in the denomina- 
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Takeshi Muto 


tions. I began to study the differences 
and found that they were historical and 
not differences of faith at all. All de- 
nominations believe in the Bible, in 
baptism, in the Triune God. These are 
the fundamental things. This common- 
sense knowledge was the principle 
which Japanese Christians from the be- 
ginning accepted and was one of the 
two main reasons which brought the 
United Church into existence.” 


The Reverend Andrew Thakur Das is 
executive secretary of the National 
Christian Council of West Pakistan and 
moderator of the Punjab Synod, United 
Church in Pakistan. In answer to a 
question from Latin America about the 
meaning of the church’s ecumenical 
mission, Dr. Thakur Das told a story. 

“IT have a son,” he said. 

“He grew up, had his schooling, and 
is now in college. Now neither I nor his 
mother would like him to keep following 
close te us. We want him to be inde- 
pendent and to take his proper responsi- 
bilities. Not that our interest will be in 





Andrew Thakur Das 


any way diminished in him. He will be 
as dear to us as always, but he will be 
doing his own part. 

“The time has come when the whole 
Christian church has begun to realize 
its position in the sight of God and the 
light of the Scripture. We are all sharers 
in the world task. We have a church 
in Pakistan, and you have a church in 
Latin America. We ought to make our 
own contributions. But the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is willing to help as much 
as possible. So let it be a common task 
shared by all the churches of the world. 
That is what I think people have in 
mind when they speak of the ecumenical 
mission of the church. Ecumenical does 
not simply mean ‘interdenominational.’ 
It is above denominations, It is supra- 
international, supra-interregional, and 
supra-intercultural.” 





Frances Gray 


Miss Frances Gray, Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions secretary for 
Africa and the Near East, summed up 
the feelings of most of the delegates and 
consultants at the Mohonk meeting 
when she said, “We are just coming 
through the age when the great new 
fact of our time is the independent, in- 
digenous church. The spirit of God, I 
believe, is now leading us on to a new 
day beyond the day of independence, 
to interdependence. Someone has de- 
scribed this as a contractual partnership 
in obedience for a new, international, 
interlocked fellowship which is so much 
more satisfying because it is nearer the 
language of the New Testament. No- 
where in the New Testament do we hear 
of nationalities as the eternal, absolute 
authority. Now we are at the age where 
the dream of God for his church is 
coming to pass.” 
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The Mountain House at Lake Mohonk is situated on a glacial lake and overlooks the Catskills (in photo’s background 


THAT THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE 


We, the members of this consultation, 
are assembled to rethink our missionary 
task and to plan our program for the 
immediate future, seeking the counsel 
of one another and, more important, the 
wisdom and resources of God. We do so 
in the conviction of the unchanging 
reality of God’s redeeming love and in 
the light of changing religious, political, 
social, and economic conditions which 
are having a profound effect on the 
Christian mission today. We have come 
together from churches in many lands. 
In some lands Christ as Lord is being 
freely proclaimed; in others, his claims 
are fiercely resisted and his followers 
endure ignominy, suffering, and even 
death for his sake. We thank our God 
and Father that by the power of the 
Holy Spirit the Christian church has 
taken root in practically every land in 
the world. In our fellowship here we 
have had wonderful things to tell each 
other of triumphant 
Christ. We send to our related 
churches this message of conviction and 


experiences in 


now 


hope concerning the mission which our 
Lord committed to us all. 
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A MESSAGE 
from Lake Mohonk 


In our consultation, as we have 
planned for the future, we have had 
borne in upon us this great truth: the 
privilege of a sending mission belongs to 
every church, irrespective of nationality, 
culture, or financial ability. Therefore, 
we call upon churches everywhere to 
share both in carrying the gospel across 
frontiers and in welcoming fraternal 
workers from other churches to help 
win their own peoples to Christ. We are 
committed to ecumenical mission. 


Our commitment does not disregard 
practical stumbling blocks in the way 
of the churches working together in a 
united witness to the world. We have 
discussed our problems freely with in- 
creasing understanding. We have faced 
the limitations of our relationships with 
each other and with other communions. 
In some areas the church has as yet 
little missionary vision. Many churches 
are only beginning to explore the way 
to integrate all missionary endeavor 
into the church, both local and ecu- 
menical, The danger that isolationism 
and separatism will impede united ac- 


tion has concerned us. But we firmly 
believe that, with the Holy Spirit guil 
ing the churches, nothing can deter w 
from fulfilling together our world Chris 
tian mission. 

We see in all nations spiritual apathy, 
moral impotence, social injustice, and 
physical suffering. Our sensitivity to the 
need of peoples is not keeping pact 
with their rising demand for justice, 
equality, and brotherhood. For this 
reason, we reject as inadequate any 
concept of ecumenicity which expresses 
itself solely in terms of organization. 
Ecumenical mission is the whole church 
in the whole world releasing its whole 
life in dynamic mission, with the pur 
pose of entering directly and vitally into 
an encounter with the world in the 
name of Jesus Christ. Too long the 
church has ignored his command to be 
one in him, that the world may believe. 
In the urgency of our time it dare do 
so no longer. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship d 
the Holy Spirit be with us all. 
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IGGEST TOWN 
IN TEXA 


Now past the million mark, 
Houston needs new churches 


for thousands of new residents 


By James W. HorFMan 


ouston, the metropolis of Texas, is the fastest-growing 

major city in the United States. The population of 
greater Houston was 528,000 in 1940, 806,000 in 1950, and 
1,076,000 in 1955. It is not a one-industry boom town: 
ontributing heavily to the city’s wealth are oil, cotton, 
shipping, and diversified manufacturing. The Houston ship 
hannel accommodates ocean-going vessels from Europe 
and South America. The many manufacturing plants make 
ouston the principal industrial city of the South. Two 
large universities, Rice Institute and the University of 
ouston, make the city a center of learning. 

Presbyterians U.S.A. in Houston are outnumbered about 
three to one by Southern Presbyterians. But the metropoli- 
tan area has nine strong and growing Presbyterian U.S.A. 
churches, and Houstonians say that ten additional churches 
would not be too many to meet potential demands in the 
expanding city, Many of the 1,000 new residents moving 
into Houston every week, they point out, are Presbyterians 
from northern and western parts of the country, where our 
church is the major, or only, Presbyterian denomination. 

A new Presbyterian U.S.A. church was dedicated in 
April. Two more new churches are now being planned 
by organized congregations, And in Tanglewood, a subur- 
ban area of single-dwelling units costing an average of 
$100,000 each, land has been purchased for a prospective 
Presbyterian congregation. 

Boding well for the future of our church in Houston, 
Presbyterians U.S.A, comprise a cross-section of the city’s 
people. As the pictures on these pages show, business and 
professional men, educators and students, suburbanites and 
industrial workers are Presbyterians in the biggest city in 
the largest state in the Union. 
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ENGINEER 


Robert Cummins, nationally honored civil engineer, is a 
deacon and the treasurer of Central Church, oldest Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. congregation in Houston. Also active in 
banking and finance, Mr. Cummins has helped many Texas 
churches obtain funds for new buildings and renovation, 
often using his own name as surety. Mr. Cummins was 
born in Ireland, came to this country in 1901. Now 75, 
he has three children and two grandchildren. In 1954 he 
was elected an honorary member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, highest recognition in the profession. 








BIGGEST TOWN IN 


TEXAS 
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MOTHER 


Margaret Hancock, a charter member of Oaks Presbyterian Church, 
has four sons aged three, six, twelve, and fifteen. Her husband, Mr. 
W. A. Hancock, is an elder, and Mrs. Hancock teaches a primary 
class. Oaks Church (John E. Williams, pastor) is located in Oak 
Forest, new residential area. Dedicated in April, the plant 
includes education wings, children’s chapel, a fellowship hall. 
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CARPENTER 


Grady Kennedy, ruling elder 

father of three daughters, is 
charter member of Bethany Pre 
byterian Church in the Jaci 
City area near the Port of Ho 


be 


BUSINESS COUPLE 
Keith and Rebecca Nystrom at 
busy keeping a several-sided life 
in balance. Keith heads an auto 
matic coil washer firm. He is ale 
an elder in Westminster Churebi 
chairman of the finance commit 
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ton. Much of the construction of 


Ider the church was done by skilled 
ers, s@ workmen in the congregation. 
iny P More than 90% of 163 members 


Jacin@ of Bethany Church (Frank Cate, 
of Howl pastor) are industrial laborers. 





LE tee building a $100,000 church. 


Rebecea rears four daughters 


j : d i I 1 is 
an s ¢ e a vise 
lif i col ge j outh ac 1 r, 


fellowship adviser for the Hous- 
. ae ton Presbyterial. Westminster 
8 

oat Church (Robert McLaren, pas- 


: tor) now meets in public school. 
miml ) P 
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EDUCATOR AND STUDENT 


Frank Harrowing and Marilyn Stewart reminisce about last year 
when she tied with another girl for top honors as graduate at 
Galena Park Jr. High School, where Mr. Harrowing is prin- 
cipal. Marilyn, whose father was killed in the Texas City ex- 
plosion of 1953, expects to become a teacher. Mr. Harrowing is 
one of six educators in congregation (William Malcolm, pastor). 


LAWYER 


Max Garrett, damage-suit attorney, has Sunday-morning assign- 
ment of bringing chairs and a sack of toys for kindergarten 
class which includes two of his own four children (one boy, 
three girls). Garrett is an elder in St. John’s Church, new- 
est Presbyterian U.S.A. congregation in Houston. Meeting-rooms 
in community hall must be set up and cleared each Sunday. 











By James W. HOFFMAN 


TEXAS 
WITHOUT BOOM 


Not all of the Lone Star State is prosperous. In a 


number of farming areas the soil is worn out, and 


the young people are leaving for the cities. But as 


long as people remain, the church must stay with them 


O° one side of a country road in Van Zandt County, 
Texas, stands an abandoned frame house; most of the 
window panes are broken; the porch is sagging; cactus and 
weeds are completing a slow conquest of the lawn and 
garden. On the other side of the road stands Colfax Presby- 
terian Church, a small, good-looking log structure, now 
merrily raucous with the shouts and laughter of men, 
women, and children busily repainting the interior. 

In stark contrast with Houston and other booming Texas 
cities are a number of declining agricultural areas in various 
parts of the state. Only fifty miles east from oil-rich Dallas 
are Kaufman and Van Zandt Counties, where every third 
house is empty and small herds of scrawny cattle graze on 
patches of grass with an air of melancholy resignation. 

But there are still people here; and where there are peo- 
ple, there are churches, too. The trouble is—well, an ex- 
ample is the church in Kemp, Kaufman County: largest 
Presbyterian church in the area. It is built to seat 150 wor- 
shipers; average Sunday attendance is now fifteen, and 
the youngest member is fifty-one. 

Thanks to Kaufman-Van Zandt Larger Parish, organized 
by the Board of National Missions along with more such 
parishes in other parts of Texas, Presbyterians in a sixty- 
by-thirty-mile area enjoy a full and busy church life with 
its own rural-Texan flavor. Not long ago one of the parish 
ministers wrote a circular letter, purportedly from his dog 
to the dogs owned by the men of the congregation, urging 
the recipients to “get your masters cleaned up next Sunday 
and bring them to church.” 

This stratagem was startlingly successful. The men of 
the church turned out 100 per cent the following Sunday— 
every last one of them accompanied by his dog. 
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Reverend Marion Griffin, director of Kaufman-Van Zandt 
Larger Parish, helps out with kindergarten class at Col 
fax Church, of which he is pastor. One result of the 
flight of young adults to the cities is that the parish 
has ever 300 adult members, but fewer than 150 childret 
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Universal pastime in rural Texas is dominoes. Pastor 
Griffin (left) finds afternoons at domino tables and 
“parlors” are well spent, bring him closer to taciturn 
farmers and their prohlems. “Preacher Griff” circulates 
among parish’s eight churches, aided by Pastor Edgar 
Hubbard and Ed Thwaites, Yale Divinity School student. 


Oil-well workman John Terry Rash is president of Van 
Zandt County Council of Presbyterian Men, a single or- 
ganization formed of men in the several churches. Oil 
development on eastern edge of county offers new op- 
portunity to some farm youths, but the best hope of the 
area lies in mechanized farming to get more from soil. 
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By Extwyn A. SMITH 


The ideal of the spiritual person has been part of Chris- 
tian thinking from Biblical times; and yet even then, Paul 
repeatedly warned the churches of Asia Minor against false 
teachers motivated by “the elemental spirits of the universe 
and not according to Christ” (Colossians 2:8). False spir- 
ituality has often deceived and misled the church of Christ. 
How can a modern Christian recognize authentic spirituality 
and avoid mere show of religiousness? 

False spirituality arises from a false view of Spirit, Paul 
distinguished between the Spirit of God and all other 
“spirits.” He urged Christians to test all claims to spirituality 
severely. Did these spiritual ones acknowledge the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ? If so, they were his kindred; if they 
did not, they must be utterly rejected. 

In these times we are less conscious of particular spirits 
around us, but the whole idea of spirit is very much alive. 
We speak of “team spirit,” the “spirit of hope,” and “the 
Christian spirit.” Ancient Christians had to learn to dis- 
tinguish the Spirit of God from alien spirits; the moods of 
modern man sometimes appear religious without really ac- 
cepting the supremacy of the Spirit that lived in Christ. 

Christian spirituality is the effect of God’s work in us. 
Unfortunately, the word spiritual has for many Christians 
come to denote an attitude of detachment from life, a way 
of living on tip-toe, a mood of effeteness. “Spirituality,” 
thev have come to feel, is suitable for pious women but 
hardly the business of a man. All such notions fail to grasp 
the heart of the matter: Authentic Christian spirituality 
is the life habit of a person in whom God has really seized 


« 


dominion. 

God's Spirit does not lay hold of a person without mak- 
ing demands upon him, and the response of the human 
spirit is a natural part of the Christian life. But the first step 
of Christian spirituality is taken by God; the prime mover 
in the Christian life is not the human spirit but the Holy 
Spirit. To understand this eliminates a number of ideas 
which weaken our grasp of the spiritual. There must be 
real agreement between God’s demand upon us and our 
obedient answer; we must willingly receive the divine Spirit. 
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True religiousness is a man’s answer to God. Spiritual 
that comes into existence as a response to what God sx 
and does is not prone to flight from reality. 

Authentic spirituality is therefore possible only to t 
man in whom the divine Spirit abides. The enthroneme 
of God in the human heart has an immense variety ( 
effects, both upon the individuals and the society in whid 
divine dominion is acknowledged; and we can speak ‘ 
only a few of them. 

The first effect of the dominion of the Spirit in an is 
dividual is constancy in acknowledging to oneself and t 
others the new truth about our lives. The divine Spi 
suppresses the human leaning toward self-deception. M 
may easily imagine, for example, that their uncontro 
emotion about a given situation is heroic witness to trul 
and justice; it may actually be little more than the gushi 
forth of hostilities that in a truly adult personality wo 
long since have been contained within creative work habit 

An authentically spiritual man does not deceive himsel 
He becomes progressively more capable of discerning t 
difference between the Word of God’s Spirit and his ow 
raucous protests against persons who get in his way. Th 
processes of human growth often operate in happy alliance 
with the development of Christian spirituality and enabk 
us increasingly to behave like Christian men instead d 
animal children. 

A man to whom God has witnessed, calling forth a valil 
spirituality, is a man deeply concerned that God's witnes 
should be evident in him as he appears to his companions 
in daily life. A person who constantly presses his associates 
to submit to his own undisciplined impulses does not wit 
ness to the Spirit of God but to his own unsubdued sel 
hood. Such “spirituality” as he may ifivent will always ser 
an alien master whose order of life denies the holy de 
minion of the Spirit of God. Here is the fundamental cor 
ruption of spirituality, the root of false religion. No mab 
is authentically spiritual, no matter how much he plead 
and prays, until there is ‘practical reality to his statemem 
that “Christ liveth in me.” 
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Whoever, or whatever that rules a man has everything 

0 do with his conduct. There is a second proof of authentic 
spirituality: love of the brethren. 
To speak of proof is not to say that the mysteries of pre- 
destination or even the motives of the human heart are 
discernable through observing human behavior. But it is 
incumbent upon a Christian to prove his profession of faith, 
and this is done by acting in love. 

Do we know the dividing line between criticism that 
exhibits and evokes love, and criticism that is simple hatred? 
There is a test question we may put to ourselves in the 
privacy of our own reflections: Do my acts make true good- 
ness easier for my brethren? If we have not formed the 
habit of considering our behavior in this light or yielded 
ourselves to the discipline that issues from it, it may be 
that our kind of spirituality does not prove that the Spirit 
of Christ resides within us. With all our praying, we may 
know very little of that Spirit who illuminated the minds 
of the Biblical authors, fortified Stephen in the mouth of 
death, and destroyed Ananias and Sapphira for their lies. 













UTHENTIC spirituality understands community. The 
Holy Spirit does not set people against one an- 
other; he unifies them in an obedience that quells 
the assertive self and refashions character. There 

is a natural clash between the welfare of a group and the 
will of each member of it. At one moment, our wishes may 
correspond perfectly with the will of our community, but 
We may rest assured that this harmony cannot prevent the 
coming of times when the community will act at the ex- 
pense of our comfort and consent. What then? 

A Christian may find himself obliged to take a stand 
not only against the secular community but against some 
specific decision of the church, Even then—indeed, espe- 
cially at such a time—he does not act independently but in 
obedience to the Holy Spirit. His position is utterly sub- 
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nd False 


The New Testament speaks approvingly of some 
people as “spiritual.” Christians must learn to 
growth in 


the sanctimoniousness which is its counterfeit 








spirit from 





verted if he does not will the church’s more perfect con- 
formity to the will of God. Even heroic men sometimes 
seem bereft of any understanding of the activity of the 
divine Spirit in God’s own community. Any Christian com- 
munity, even the whole church, may be utterly wrong; but 
when a man is alone, it may be that his own will and 
impulse are asserting themselves against the Spirit in the 
church. A man who finds himself in conflict with the church 
or any part of it is doubly responsible to authenticate his 
spirituality, since the Holy Spirit tends always to expose 
egoism. 

Every reformer to whom we now look with gratitude 
for his courage and obedience to God has faced this truly 
dreadful question. Luther lived in fear and trembling while 
he was gradually being forced to realize that he must 
boldly lead the church in the name of Christ. Fear and 
trembling are the accompaniment of authentic spirituality. 
Men who are swollen with confidence, fiowing with words, 
and leaking suspicion everywhere enlighten no one. 

Paul wrote on these problems to the Philippians: “So if 
there is any encouragement in Christ, any incentive of love, 
any participation in the Spirit, any affection and sympathy, 
complete my joy by being of the same mind, having the 
same love, being in full accord and of one mind. Do nothing 
from selfishness or conceit, but in humility count others 
better than yourselves. Let each of you look not only to 
his own interest, but also to the interests of others. Have 
this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ 
Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness 
of men. And being found in human form he humbled him- 
self and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross. 
Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed on 
him the nanfe which is above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Philip- 
pians 2:1-11 R.S.V.). 
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Youth Budget 
Comes 
to Goshen 


Giving plan 


helps young people 
become part of today’s church 


By Eucene W. Esert 


our boys, girls, and young people 
should not be considered the fu- 
ture of church.” These 
words, coming from Roland Fred- 
ericks, Youth Stewardship secretary for 
our denomination, didn’t make much 
sense to those of us at First Presbyterian 
Church, Goshen, New York, who were 
gathered at a special meeting in the 
spring of 1955. But then the Reverend 
Mr. Fredericks explained: “Youth 
Budget means that our children and 
young people become a real part of 


your 


today’s church.” 

From this point on, the Youth Budget 
program sounded interesting. Soon after 
the meeting, the session approved intro- 
ducing the plan into our church. A few 
days later, youth groups and church- 
school departments elected representa- 
tives to the Youth Budget Council. 
Teachers were appointed to represent 
children in the primary and kindergar- 
ten departments. Russell Sanford, active 
in the adult canvass of the congregation, 
agreed to act as adviser. 

Early in September the Youth Budget 
Council assigned responsibilities to its 
members. Everyone, from Norman Witt, 
age twelve, to Cynthia Goldsmith, sev- 
enteen, had a task. The first Sunday in 
November was set as Youth Enlistment 
Sunday, when the canvass would be 
made. 

Next in order was the drawing up of 
the Youth Budget. The young people 
were surprised to find that it takes al- 
most as much time to figure out how to 
spend money wisely as to raise it. Our 
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church is what might be called medium- 
sized: a village congregation of 725 
members. Our church school numbers 
about 175 active members and is stead- 
ily growing. Not wishing to set an im- 
possible goal, the Youth Council decided 
on a 1956 budget of $1,000, a healthy 
increase over the amount previously 
given by children and young people. 
The budget was divided into one third 
for benevolences and two thirds for local 
expenses. 

More important, however, was the 
way the Youth Budget was carefully 
dovetailed into the congregational 
budget. The Council sat down with the 
church finance committee and talked it 
over. To give the children a sense of 
participation in the life of the church, 
the Youth Budget included items such 
as: “toward minister's salary—$200”; 
“toward light and heat—$50”; “toward 
Faith and Life lesson materials—$150.” 

Promotion for the program included 
filming the story of Youth Budget and 
church activities on thirty-six colored 
slides. In preparing the filmstrip and the 
“soundtrack” to explain it, the young 
people received professional help from 
a newspaperman and a radio announcer 
in the congregation. The filmstrip was 
shown to many children and adults. Of 
course, the excellent filmstrips, Oscar 
the Octopus and Tip or Talent, pro- 
duce by the Youth Budget office, were 
also shown. 

During actual preparation for the can- 
vass, several teen-agers took the lead 
in organizing and training the teams 


who would visit the homes. Others gp. 
their afternoons writing letters and 
dressing envelopes which were sent; 
three mailings to young people and th 
parents. Still others worked on can 
cards and gave informative talks to { 
church school. 

Then came the crucial day of § 
canvass. By this time, six months 
the first meeting, almost everyone ku 
what Youth Budget was all about. The 
knew that each young person wo 
make a pledge for the entire year. Sx 
children would have their parents guj 
them and sign pledge cards for the 
One feature was stressed: Children 
young people would give only once 
week, through envelopes, regardless 
how many services or meetings th 
might attend. This one offering woul 
have to be carefully considered so th 
it would be a sacrificial gift. 

At two o'clock, Sunday afternoon, No 
vember 6, about thirty young peop 
ranging in age from ten to eighteen, mé 
at the church for a final briefing 
prayer service. Half an hour later, fifte 
parent-driven cars pulled away to ca 
the canvassers on their rounds. In 
than three hours, most of them ret 
with their faces wreathed with smi 
Everyone agreed that cooperation 
excellent, that the visits were fun 
make. 

Then came the big surprise. With 
canvass three hours old, our Yo 
Budget was over the top by a ga 
margin, Complete returns showed: 


Current expenses: 
Budget goal 
Pledges 

Benevolences: 
Budget goal 
Pledges 


$670. 
$944.92 


$330.00 
$451.2 


Everyone agreed that the canvass was 
a victory from the financial ypint d 
view with a per-capita pledge po $.20 
compared to $.08 given weekly‘in 195 
and with the 1956 budget oversub 
scribed 39 per cent. Many others saw 
a deeper goal achieved. For the fist 
time many boys and girls learned the 
meaning of Christian stewardship. Some 
decided to give a tithe or more from 
their allowances or earnings. Along with 
the lessons in stewardship were maiiy 
opportunities to learn more about di 
church, its operation, and its prograi® 
Still another benefit, was the way t& 
youth program inspired the adults of 
the church to make their every member 
canvass, held the next Sunday, the best 
ever conducted. 
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944.9% 2.MAKE A BUDGET. Council studies work of church, finds 


it difficult to allocate funds. Final budget gives one third 
330.0% to benevolences, two thirds to congregational expenses. 
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3. PREPARE THE CANVASS. Promotion includes making film- 
strip, which starts with child holding sign (above). Other 
activities are training canvassers, writing letters, giving talks. 
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TO STEWARDSHIP 








4. CONDUCT THE CANVASS. After young people and parents 
are fully briefed, teams of canvassers visit homes. In ac- 


tual drive, $1,000 budget was oversubscribed by $396.84. 





5.FOLLOW UP AND FOLLOW THROUGH. Instead of getting 
money for increased giving from parents, many young peo- 
ple earn extra funds. Most garden, rake leaves, or baby-sit. 





6. YOUTH BUDGET continues stewardship training as children 
make one planned gift weekly, no matter how many serv- 
ices they attend. Already Council is planning 1957 drive. 
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A heart patient, physician Mark Poole was advised by fellow doctors to avoid 


the strenuous life of a medical missionary. But for years now, serving under 
the Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian Church U.S., he has been 
in equatorial Africa, treating a hundred patients a day, 365 days a year 


Half lost in the deep forest of the 
Belgian Congo, a few miles from the 
Equator, lies the tiny village of Bulape, 
a neat, clean settlement where people 
say hello and good-bye by clapping their 
hands. They belong to the Bakuba tribe 
whose king—or Lukengu—an enormously 
fat man with a harem of 537 wives, lives 
in another village to the west. 

Bulape is the home of a Presbyterian 
U.S. mission where for twenty years a 
lean, forty-seven-vear-old Texan named 
Dr. Mark Poole has been watching over 
the health of the thousands of natives 
who live in the surrounding jungle. He 
is Nganga buka—the “miraculous white 
healer.” The patients come, usually on 
foot, from great distances. But often he 
goes to them, by river in a dugout 
canoe, or in a beat-up Plymouth over 
the primitive roads. Lately he has been 
flying into the jungle in his own plane— 
the only flving physician in the Congo. 

Day after day, night after night, 365 
days a year, Dr. Poole looks at never 
less than 100 patients each twenty-four 
hours. Every week he performs a dozen 
operations, many involving the most del- 
icate surgery of the brain and eyes, in- 
testinal resections, strangulated hernias, 
tumors of the breast and pelvic area— 
every conceivable type of operation. It 
adds up to a minimum of 90.000 con- 
sultations and 400 major operations a 
vear—with the nearest specialist thou- 
sands of miles away. 

The region around Bulape is what a 
group of American medical investigators 
has called “the most seriously diseased 
area in the world.” All the ailments that 
afflict European man assail the inhabi- 
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Dr. Mark Poole of Dallas, Texas, is 
a physician in equatorial Africa. 


tants. Living in a damp country, they 
come down with pneumonia and other 
respiratory ailments; living in airless huts 
and being undernourished, they suc- 
cumb to tuberculosis. They suffer from 
anemia, hernias, mastoids, goiters, and 
venereal disease. In addition, they have 
frightful maladies peculiar to the trop- 
ics: sleeping sickness and vaws, elephan- 
tiasis and leprosy. They all have malaria 
and intestinal parasites. They even have 
a type of accident of their own. They 
stab and shoot each other in tribal bat- 
tles. Crocodiles bite them; leopards claw 
them; elephants drive tusks through 
their bodies. 


Babies are born with club feet, 
lips, and misshapen skulls. And in th 
land where there is no milk for lit 
ones after they are weaned, many j 
fants have died of starvation. IIness 
and wounds treated only by witd 
doctor fetishes and mumbo-jumbo ofte 
develop virulent infections. 

This is the region which Mark Poo 
chose to serve. He has set up a 120-be 
hospital. From natives ignorant of med 
cine and traditionally indifferent to b 
man suffering, he has trained a con 
of devoted assistants who deliver babie 
make preliminary diagnoses, do blow 
tests and microscopic examinations, anf 
administer transfusions—saving the doc 
tor an enormous amount of labor. Ther 
are now also three American nurses 
Lena Reynolds, Bessie Wilson, and 
Dav Poole (the doctor’s wife); and on 
technician, Ruth Worth. They rarel 
work less than a twelve-hour day, an 
Dr. Poole checks case after case—thow 
sands of them—in addition to his cor 
sultations and operations. 

All operations are performed in the 
hospital’s modern operating theater. San 
Poole acts as anesthetist. Lena Revnolds 
assists. The surgery is frequently the sot 
which back home one would not dream 
of entrusting to anvone but a specialist 
—and yet the mortality rate is astonish 
ingly low, comparable to the best hos 
pitals in the Unittd States. When asked 
about it, Mark Poole dismisses it, saying 
“God can always perform miracles an 
is an ever-present help.” 

One might think that serving th 
Bulape mission would be enough to sat 
isfy the ordinary man—but Mark Poole 
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CONGO 


By Georce KENT 


is no ordinary man. Back in 1947 I stood 
beside him one day as he stared off into 
the jungle. 

“There are thousands of people in 
there,” he said, waving his arm toward 
the east, “who have never seen a doctor, 
never seen a white man. People sick, 
people suffering. . . . Someday I’m going 
to get me a plane and go in there to 
help them.” 

That was nine years ago. He had 
learned to fly back in Dallas—in fact fly- 
ing was almost as much of a passion 
with him as medicine. Then suddenly 
in 1951 he had what he had been dream- 
ing of—a plane of his own. The people 
of the Shenandoah Presbyterian Church 
of Miami, Florida—headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Keyes and Mr. and Mrs. 
Malcolm McCormick—chipped in and 
gave the Mission a Piper Tri-Pacer in 
memory of their pastor's son, Major 
Daniel Iverson, Jr., a Marine flier. 

Mark and another missionary, Gar- 
land Goodrum, a former airplane me- 
chanic, met the boat carrying the Piper 
at Leopoldville (capital of the Congo). 
A few hours later when they took off 
for Bulape, thousands of naked men and 
women were scampering through the 
brush toward a newly hacked-out air- 
strip to welcome their beloved doctor 
coming down out of the skv in his won- 
derful Ndeka (“big bird”). 

Twenty-six miles to the north, near a 
place called Bambuya, where the Congo 
government has an emergency airstrip, 
Dr. Poole established his first outpost 
in the wilderness. He installed a native 
assistant in a palm-leaf dispensary, and 
he himself touched down once a week. 
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With American Protestant Congo Mission plane are (left to 
right) Mr. Garland Goodrum, airplane mechanic; Mrs. C. D. 


Fulton, visitor to mission; Dr. Mark Poole; Mrs. Poole, nurse. 


He brought medicines and bandages, 
surgical instruments and plaster for 
casts. If a case was critical, he flew the 
patient back to Bulape for surgery and 
proper nursing care. 

As the doctor ministered to the ill, 
he lectured the people on cleanliness, 
told the mothers how to care for their 
babies, warned them against the deadly 
tsetse fly that brings sleeping sickness. 
In an astonishingly short time, improve- 
ments were taking place. But still Mark 
was not satisfied, for deeper in the jun- 
gle, he knew, were other peoples, even 
more primitive, who sorely needed his 
help. 

One such tribe was the Batua, a tiny 
people, like the pygmies, who hunted 
with bows and arrows, wore no clothes, 
and plastered their hair so heavily with 
red clay that one wondered how they 
could hold their heads up straight. The 
Batua had heard of Mark before he had 
heard of them; and if he wanted them, 
they wanted him even more. 

And so, a few of the Batua had jour- 
neved the rugged seventy-five miles 
down to Bulape, looked. at the airstrip, 
and returned to tell their people what 
they had seen. And these people, who 
had no wheelbarrows, spades, or hoes 
—no tools of any kind—began building 
their own airport. They grubbed up the 
earth with sticks and moved it in hand- 
woven baskets no larger than a woman’s 
purse. They got the trees down somehow 
and filled the holes where the roots had 
been. To pack the ground harder, they 
danced on it: The men beat the drums; 
and entire villages of women and chil- 
dren, laughing and chanting, pounded 


the earth flat hour after hour, day after 
day, for weeks. 

One morning as Dr. Poole came out 
of the hospital, a little man with a red 
clay hair-do plucked him by the sleeve. 
It was obvious from the dust on his 
body and the tired look about the eves 
that he had run a long way. Clasping his 
hands as if in prayer, he begged the doc- 
tor to come up to the Batua country 
immediately. A man had fallen out of a 
tree, he explained, and was suffering 
from a broken leg and a back injury. 

When Mark replied that the trip 
would take hours, the little fellow began 
squeaking excitedly. The Ngango (“doc- 
tor”) could come in his Ndeka—there 
was an airstrip. His mouth opened wide 
in the grin of a man who had just re- 
vealed a pleasant secret. 

To Mark Poole this was not altogether 
a surprise. He had heard rumors of the 
Batua activities. Still, he was skeptical, 
but he took off to investigate. Through 
binoculars, he scanned the little clearing 
in the jungle, and was astonished at 
what he saw, 

When the Piper sliced through the 
trees and Dr. Poole stepped onto their 
airstrip, the little tribesmen—they aver- 
age about four feet in height—went wild 
with delight. All night and the next day 
they danced to show their pleasure and 
cooked antelope and wild pig, which 
their hunters had brought in for the 
celebration. 

Dr. Poole not only brought supplies to 
treat the injured man—with him came 
a government airport-inspector who 
looked the field over, made a few minor 
suggestions, and approved it. 
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FLYING DOCTOR 
OF THE CONGO 


Soon mud and stick huts and dispen- 
saries were built, and native assistants 
set up headquarters. There was a great 
deal to do, some of it medical, some of 
it educational. Dr. Poole discovered that 
hundreds of the children were dying of 
malignant malaria. 

Once or twice a week the doctor calls, 
mixing lectures with his medicine. The 
people are learning—but it is painfully 
slow work. Making hundreds of these 
short hops, Poole has in three years 
flown 35,000 miles—and this in addition 
to his main job at the hospital in Bulape. 
It’s an exacting routine for a boy who 
once told his mother scornfully, “There 
are two things you can be sure I will 
never be: One is a preacher; the other 
is a doctor.” 

Mark Poole was born in Texas, where 
his family had settled more than 100 
years ago. His father was half banker, 
half cattleman. His uncle, Jimmy Keller, 
had been the first man to ride the Chis- 
holm Trail. Mark rode horses soon after 
he began to walk, and he spent his 
high-school vacations punching cattle. 

One day, he listened to a sermon on 
serving humanity at the University of 
Texas by a man named Lawrence 


Wharton, and was so moved by it that 
he turned to his sister Susan and said, 
“Someday I am going to Africa to be a 
medical missionary.” 

While studying at Johns Hopkins for 
a medical degree, he applied to the 
Board of World Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S, for an assignment. 
He had a heart ailment. A physician 
warned him that if he attempted to go 
to Africa, he would be dead in a year. 

Mark paid no attention either to the 
Board or the physician and set out for 
postgraduate study at the London 
School for Tropical Diseases. In 1936, 
in London, he married Sara Day, an 
American nurse he had met in Baltimore, 
and convinced the Board to send him 
to the Congo. A year later, Dr. Mark 
Poole was very much alive, and had 
proved himself indispensable. 

In the last twenty years the doctor 
and his wife have gone through trials 
most people never know. They and their 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Amelia, 
have all had sleeping sickness, malaria, 
and a half dozen other tropical ailments. 

The doctor’s wife once discovered a 
viper sleeping under the baby’s crib. 
And the doctor, driving at night, once 
rammed and ran over a black leopard. 
He merely slung the animal across the 
bumpers and drove on. 

The Pooles live a few yards from the 
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Congolese staff at Bulape hospital is trained to make diagnoses, take medical 
histories, get blood and spinal-fluid samples, take temperatures, deliver babies. 
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hospital, in a brick house that would 
not be out of place in any American 
small town—except for the leopard 
tracks in the garden and pythons coiled 
up beside the doorstep. Mark has killed 
at least twenty of these snakes, one tep 
feet long. Recently elephants were on a 
rampage less than 1,000 yards from the 
hospital. They had killed two people 
before the doctor could get there with 
his elephant gun. He killed three of them 
and frightened the rest away. 

During the war, Mark and one other 
doctor took care of the entire area served 
by the Presbyterian Mission in the 
Congo—some 500 square miles, over one 
million people. 

“You think what we are doing now is 
tough,” said Dr. Poole, “You should 
have seen us then. Our tongues were 
hanging out.” 

Monday is the busiest day, but every 
morning the patients are crowded in 
the flat space in front of the hospital 
door, and most of them are accom- 
panied by friends or relatives. If the 
patient has to enter the hospital for a 
prolonged stay, the person with him will 
enter, too, sleeping on the floor beside 
the bed, cooking for the patient, watch- 
ing over him. 

The hospital routine is much like that 
of any clinic in the United States except 
that it is noisier, more colorful. The 
assistants are setting down medical his- 
tories, taking blood and _ spinal-fluid 
samples, looking into throats and eyes, 
taking temperatures. 

About eight o'clock Dr. Poole comes 
in—and there is a rush of people eager 
for his glance, eager to touch him. He 
sees everybody, checks every diagnosis. 
Though the native women assistants de- 
liver the babies when there are no com- 
plications, the doctor sees the mothers 
in the prenatal stages. He then makes a 
slow tour of the wards, and of the 
nearby grass huts where patients are 
being built up for surgery—bantering 
with them in the native tongue or sternly 
lecturing those who have disobeyed 
orders. 

The relatives are often a nuisance to 
the nurses; and occasionally, as in the 
case of a woman who died, they make 
serious trouble. The husband discovered 
that she had been fed chicken broth 
which, in his part of the brush, was 
strictly tabu for women. He decided that 
the forbidden soup had killed his wife, 
and, prepared to hack the doctor to 
pieces, he came in swinging a knife. It 
took several native assistants to disarm 
him. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The General Assembly Elects The Man frorm Tennessee 


rn. Moderator, with Dr. Kistler’s 
M concurrence, I would like to move 
that the election of the Man from Ten- 


nessee be made unanimous.” 


10w is Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, the stocky, 
hould gracious pastor of the National Church 
“— in Washington, D. C., received the warm 
applause of some 4,000 Assembly com- 
a missioners and visitors in Philadelphia's 
ed 7 huge Convention Hall. 
spital Tall, gray-haired Raymon M. Kistler, 
a president of church-related Beaver Col- 
F the lege in nearby Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
for a vania, and the Assembly's surprise 
1 will candidate for Moderator, also stood up. 
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“I second the motion, with a great 
deal of enthusiasm,” Dr. Kistler said. 
Again there was warm applause. And 
then attention turned to the Convention 
Hall stage. The new Moderator of the 
General Assembly, Ruling Elder David 
W. Proffitt of Maryville, Tennessee, 
walked to the platform. The first major 


4 action of the 168th General Assembly 
had been completed. The sixty-four- 
_— year-old, self-styled “country boy” from 
ee Blount County, Tennessee, had been 
= elected to lead the church’s governing 
_— body for the next year. 
de- Before the election on Thursday aft- 
pe emoon, May 24, the 905 ministers and 
“— elders who were elected by their presby- 
rt teries as commissioners to General As- 
-_ sembly had taken part in the opening 
= service of Holy Communion. Several 
r thousand visitors from every part of the 
a nation and some fifteen foreign countries 
' attended the service and heard retiring 
Moderator Paul S. Wright of Portland, 
» Oregon, call for “wise and energetic ac- 
he tion” in the Presbyterian Church’s 250th 
ke year of existence in America. 
d The evening before, more than 15,000 
h people overflowed Convention Hall to 
" hear Dr. and Mrs. Charles B. Templeton 
. and Dr. William F. Graham climax a 
well-attended pre-Assembly conference 
¥ on evangelism. Featured speaker Billy 
' Graham told the crowd, “We will never 
’ completely solve our problems unless we 
rediscover the majesty of God.” 
After the Assembly business sessions 
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began May 24, the floor was open to 
nominations for the church’s highest 
honorary office. As was expected, Dr. 
Elson and Mr. Proffitt were nominated. 
Elder Perry W. Morton of National 
Church, an assistant attorney general of 
the United States, addressed the Assem- 
bly on behalf of his pastor, Dr. Elson. 
The Reverend J. W. Wimberly of Jack- 
son, Michigan, nominated Mr. Proffitt. 
Then Moderator Wright asked if there 





SEE NEXT ISSUE FOR 
FULL ASSEMBLY COVERAGE. 





were further nominations. 

There was the usual expectant hush. 
After what seemed like a long pause, a 
tall, white-haired commissioner rose 
from his seat. It was former Moderator 
William B. Lampe of St. Louis. Dr. 
Lampe told the commissioners, “My 
man has not the slightest idea I am going 
to nominate him.” Dr. Lampe’s .choice 
was Beaver president Kistler, a former 
member of the Genera] Council and a 
well-known church and civic leader in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

After seconding speeches by Phila- 






delphia judge Edward J. Griffiths for Dr. 
Kistler; Dr. Barnett S. Eby of Elmira, 
New York, for Mr. Proffitt; and the Rev- 
erend Bryant M. Kirkland of Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, for Dr. Elson, the 
voting began. Dr. Kistler, obviously 
surprised by his nomination, remarked 
lightheartedly as he left the hall to join 
the other candidates, “Do you think I'll 
be able to get a leave of absence from 
Beaver?” 

The 905 commissioners present and 
voting marked their ballots and turned 
them in. On the first ballot, the results 
were: Dr. Kistler 108; Dr. Elson 323; 
and Mr. Proffitt, 474. The minimum 
total needed for a decision was 453. 

Ruddy-faced Dave Proffitt, obviously 
moved by his election and the fine ges- 
tures of Drs. Elson and Kistler, pledged 
his whole service to the Assembly and 
the church. And, in typical Dave Prof- 
fitt fashion, he said, “I shall take my 
work seriously, but I shall never take 
myself seriously.” For the first time 
since 1947, and the fifth time since 1870, 
a lav leader had been elected Moderator 
of the Assembly. And the commissioners 
and visitors im Convention Hall: knew 
that this friendly store-owner from Ten- 
nessee would serve the church well in 
the next twelve months. 





Moderatorial candidates (from left) Proffitt, Kistler, and Elson talk to San Francisco 
Seminary vice-president Jacob Long as they wait outside for result of vote. 
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Supplies ranging from bread to bricks, paper to precision 
parts, are purchased by General Electric from 40,000 
different companies in all parts of the United States. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Prodvet 


oN 
GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 






40,000 suppliers 


-most of them 
local businesses- 
share in 


General Electrics 
progress 


Last year, Company plants in 
107 communities spent more 
than $1.4 billion for supplies 


In many ways, a company’s budget is like a fam- 
ily’s—a good share of the money goes to buy 
supplies. Nearly half of General Electric’s in- 
come, for instance, is used to buy the goods and 
skills of other businesses across the country. 

Some of these are big companies. furnishing 
us with complete transportation service, or vast 
quantities of metals, or giant machinery. But 90% 
of them, according to our best estimates, are 
small businesses, offering many of the special 
skills we need. And, whenever possible, they are 
local businesses in communities in which General 
Electric has plants. 

We find that buying locally helps assure good 
service and can lead to a warm, personal relation- 
ship for both buyer and seller. In Rome, Georgia, 
for example, our Medium Transformer plant buys 
from 900 different companies; 540 of them are 
located nearby. In Morrison, Illinois, the Appli- 
ance Control plant buys from 1,400 firms—780 of 
them within 150 miles of Morrison. Our X-Ray 
plant in Milwaukee needs 894 suppliers—nearly 
600 of them local. And every General Electric 
plant can tell a similar story. 

As we see it, growth of companies like General 
Electric means progress for all who have a stake 
in the enterprise — suppliers, customers. share 
owners, employees and the public. 
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Abilities, Inc., of West Hempstead, New York, a sup 
plier of General Electric, has grown from 4 employees 
to 186 in 3 years. This company employs only disabled 
workers — many of them veterans—and has earned 
contracts with several General Electric product 


partments because of its specialized skill and service 
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The Church in England: 


Out of the Ashes 


Today in London, England, an im- 
portant church structure is being rushed 
to completion. It is the Church House, 
or headquarters building, of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. Presbyte- 
rians in America and many other parts 
of the world have sent gifts to help in 
the erection of this building. In the fol- 
lowing report, Ben D. Cooke, chairman 
of the English church’s Anglo-American 
Relations Committee, tells the story of 
Church House since one disastrous day 
in early 1945. —THE EDITORS 


wn February, 1945, active preparations 

for the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England were under 
way. Suddenly church workers were 
aware of a tremendous heat and blast, 
and had the horrific experience of an 
entire building suddenly and without 
warning collapsing around them. Once 
again a German V-2 rocket had fallen 
on London. 

The building was the new Church 
House which had been dedicated with 
such pride only a few months before the 
outbreak of World War II. 

When the dust had settled and the 
rescue work was completed, most of the 
top executives of the church had been 
killed, including Dr, W. T. Elmslie, 
general secretary; Dr. T. W. Douglas 


James, foreign-missions secretary; Mr. 
W. H. Wright, financial secretary; and 
Mr. W. T. Stubbs, assistant to the 
general secretary. Among others killed 
and injured were various members of 
the staff; a canon of the Church of Eng- 
land; and a Congregational and a Pres- 
byterian minister. And what had so 
recently been dedicated to the service 
of the Head of the church and for the 
furtherance of his Kingdom lay in dust 
and ashes. 

The Presbyterian Church of England 
was the only denomination in the British 
Isles to lose its headquarters as a result 
of the war, and is, as far as is known, 
the only Presbyterian Church in the 
world to suffer this misfortune. 

In order that the 
have as little effect as possible on the 
essential work of the church, quite in- 
different offices—small, cramped, and 
dark—were rented. The central admin- 
istrative work of the church has been 
carried on in them The 
church has remained in these limited 
quarters despite the fact that the mem- 
bers of the church have, in the mean- 
time, raised £350,000 ($980,000). The 
funds were used to rebuild the churches 
bombed and devastated at home and 
overseas and also to extend the church 
into the newly populated areas of Eng- 
land. 


disaster should 


ever since. 
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Now at last the church is turning to 
the rebuilding of Church House and day 
by day sees the project nearer to com- 
pletion. As is iow well known, the cost 
of the new Church House exceeds by. 
some £28,000 ($78,400) the amount 
of the war-damage compensation paid 
by the government after the destruction 
of the previous Church House. Never- 
theless, in view of the vital work which 
has always gone on in Church House, 
being situated as it is at one of the chief 
crossroads of world Presbyterianism, the 
church has joyfully undertaken this 
further work. 

No appeal for help has been made 
outside the church; but news of the 
project was reported in Presbyterian 
World, and this report has resulted in a 
number of magnificent gifts to the 
church, These gifts have greatly encour- 
aged and cheered all those concerned. 
The most moving gift was one of 3,600 
marks from Presbyterian congregations 
in Germany which wanted to express 
their sorrow and their sympathy at the 
results of what had been done in the 
war. Gifts from America include one of 
$10,000 from the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.; $2,500 from the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.; and $400 
from the Presbyterian church in Rye, 
New York. 

To those in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., thanks for once again 
showing in a real and substantial manner 
your appreciation and love of our church. 

—BEN D. Cooxe 


British Presbyterian Church House (left) after Nazi V-2 bomb hit in 1945 and (right) as it is being reconstructed today. 
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The Methodists Take 
Forward Steps 


Minneapolis’s large, dark Municipal 
Auditorium, scene of many a church 
meeting (Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, 1953; Anglican Congress, 1954) was 
host to America’s largest denomination 
—the Methodist Church—for two weeks 
which began April 25 and ended last 
month. 

The Methodists, unlike most of their 
Protestant brethren, wait a long time 
between church-wide meetings. They do 
their business on a quadrennial, or four- 
year, basis, relying on a Council of Bish- 
ops and regional area groups to carry on 
between Quadrennial General Confer- 
ences, as their meetings are called. And, 
as usual, last month the Methodists had 
a lot to do in a limited time. 

Sixty-seven of Methodism’s seventy- 
two active bishops and 766 elected dele- 
gates worked through a grueling but 
sometimes exultant schedule to chart 
four years of progress for some 
9,500,000 members representing 
churches from every continent. 

The most important single item on 
the agenda was the proposal to abolish 
the church’s all-Negro Central Juris- 
diction. This district, formed out of the 
merger of Northern and Southern Meth- 
odists in the 30's, is the church’s only 
nongeographical jurisdiction. It had 
been set up for the administration of 
Negro congregations across the country 
and had generally kept Negro pastors 
and bishops serving only Negro churches. 
Most Methodists apparently wanted to 
abolish the Central] Jurisdiction, but there 
was strong opposition to a forced dis- 
solution. 

At the very first business session, the 
argument over the Central Jurisdiction 
broke, with the proposals pro and con 
After several heated exchanges, it was 
apparent that more time was needed for 
The Conference dele- 
matter to a 


committee work 
gates voted to defer the 
later date. 

On May 2, after hours of informal 
discussions between all parties to the 
proposal, the question of segregation 
was again brought before the Confer- 
And this time, the delegates voted 


overwhelmingly to bar segregation with- 


ence 


in the church and also voted to set in 
which 
would gradually abolish the Negro Cen- 
At the conclusion of 


motion legislative machinery 
tral Jurisdiction 
the votes, the Conference rose as one 


body to applaud. Only a few hands were 


Delegate Momulu Dukuly (left), Liberian secretary of state, is welcomed to the 
Methodist General Conference by W. Earl Ledden, president of Council of Bishops, 


raised in opposition to the gradual, vol- 
untary abolition of the Centra] Juris- 
diction. 

The plan for gradual integration was 
acclaimed by Negro and white delegates 
alike, including those from the South. 

C. Cooper Bell of the Virginia con- 
chairman of the committee 
which presented the approved report on 
integration, said, “I do not think that 
in all my life have I stood before this or 
any other group of human beings with 
a higher note of thanksgiving in my 
heart. . . . God has worked a miracle.” 

Edwin L. Jones of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, said he had come to Minneap- 
olis “determined not to budge” in his 
opposition to any modification of the 
segregated system. But he said he had 
undergone a change of mind that “must 
have been the work of God.” 

Central Jurisdiction bishop Willis 
King of New Orleans said, “We are glad 
for this first step in the right direction, 
but are cognizant of the fact that the 
vote of the General Conference must now 
be accepted all the line—by 
jurisdictions, annual conferences, local 
churches, and by every last Methodist.” 

The Methodist General Conference 
took another action which surprised 
many observers, The church’s governing 
body “full clergy rights” for 
women, an issue which suffered heavy 
defeat at the last Quadrennial in 1952. 
Although it could not be said that the 
vote was overwhelming (389 to 297), 
it can now be said that women ministers 
have won the full rights and privileges 
of the Methodist Discipline. Most of the 


ference, 


down 


voted 


opposition came understandably from 
the church’s district superintendents, 
upon whom falls the responsibility of 
placing all clergy. It was thought that 
many congregations would not welcome 
a woman pastor. 

At the conclusion of the vote, tribute 
was paid to Dr. Georgia Harkness, pro- 
fessor at California’s Pacific School of 
Religion, who for many years fought on 
the floor of the Conference for full clergy 
rights for a woman who felt called to the 
ministry. As the Conference stood to ap- 
plaud her, she said simply, “I must have 
a moment to thank you for this very 
wonderful expression.” 

Another turnabout came in the re- 
port of the Committee on Publications, 
which was commissioned in 1952 “to 
study the present general field of pub- 
lications of the Methodist Church.” 

The outcome of this survey is that the 
church’s 130-year-old family news 
weekly, The Christian Advocate, will 
become a monthly, pocket-sized official 
journal for pastors and church leaders. 
It will be combined with The Pastor and 
will be called the New Christian Advo- 
cate. 

In place of the Advocate as a family 
journal, the Methodists voted to publish 
a new monthly magazine called To- 
gether, in format and use of color similar 
to PrespyTeRIAN sire. This journal, 
under an “every family plan,” is ex 
pected to go into 1,000,000 homes the 
first year and 3,000,000 the second. 
Three million dollars are to be spent 
in the launching of these two new 
magazines. Bishop Gerald Kennedy told 
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the conference that this “bold venture” 
in religious journalism “will be one of 
the greatest enterprises of the Methodist 
Church in the past hundred vears.” 
Both new journals are expected to begin 
publication this fall. The Together sub- 
scription price will be $2.00 a year. 
The Methodists also: 

@ Approved a plan to bring “outstand- 
ing leaders and preachers” from over- 
seas for a “mission to America” in 1958. 
¥ Rejected a proposal to create a 
“Methodist Church Foundation” afte: 
delegates claimed that existing financial 
agencies were adequate. 
@ Approved, without debate and with- 
out a dissenting vote, the statement: “We 
believe that planned parenthood, prac 
ticed in Christian conscience, may ful- 
fill, rather than violate, the will of God.” 
@ Allotted $1,000,000 for the establish- 
ment of a school of international service 
on the uptown campus of Methodist- 
related American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A report enthusiastically 
adopted by the delegates hailed the 
school “as a basic contribution to re- 
ligious liberty and to the maintenance ot 
the Protestant tradition of freedom 
throughout the world.” 

—GERTRUDE D, MCKELVEY 


Hierarchy Protests 
Seminary Opening in Spain 

For the Evangelical Church in Spain, 
there was no relaxation last month of 
the restrictions that have hampered the 
church recently. Latest development was 
a strong statement reportedly made by 
the Spanish Roman hierarchy to the 
Syanish government. in opposition to 
the opening of the Protestant seminary. 

The seminary, closed in January, last 
month had received permission to re- 
sume functioning on a limited scale. 

According to the German Evangelical] 
Press Service, the Roman clergy opposed 
the reopening on the basis of the 1953 
Concordat between Spain and the Vati- 
can. “In view of the world situation.” 
said the press service, “it is unlikely that 
the Vatican will adopt the attitude o 
the Spanish hierarchy toward the Prot 
estants.” 

Meanwhile, Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
the German Evangelical Church asked 
the Archbishop of Cologne to help re- 
move “difficulties” being experienced 
by Spanish Protestants. Bishop Dibelius 
asked the Archbishop, one of Germany's 
leading Roman prelates, for his “friend- 
ly intervention” on behalf of the Spanish 





Evangelical Church. 
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Organist: 

“I want an organ with true 
church tones . . . one that can 
lead the congregation, back up 
the choir and give our solo work 
real inspiration. What I really 
have in mind is a Hammond.” 


Trustee: 

“I want an organ we can install 
and forget. We can’t afford re- 
pair and tuning expense. We like 
to avoid costly installation, too. I 
think the Board would be happy 


with a Hammond.” 


Minister: 

“I want an organ that’s versatile 
... to be the backbone of all our 
musical activities, social and de- 
votional. To me, that means a 
Hammond . . . it’s adaptable, yet 
it sounds . . . well, reverent.” 














LOOKS LIKE THEY ALL AGREE... 


that’s why, year after year, more Hammond Organs 


are sold than all others combined ... 


choice of over 40,000 institutions, 


HAMMOND ORGAN 





Hammond Concert Model 


unrivalled for variety and depth 
of expression, and richness of tone. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


SEND, without obligation, the inspiring story of 
music’s place in America’s religions, Handsome 
brochure with dramatic illustrations. 

Name 

Church Name 


Address 


City an Zone State 
SSE. RAMMOND OLEAN COMPANY 
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Mi THOSE SOVIET CHURCHMEN-AI- 
though most of the interest in visiting Russian 
church leaders is being centered upon the dele- 
gation invited by the National Council of 
Churches, another group is here, too. It is com- 
posed of five Baptist leaders who arrived in the 
U.S. last month. Actually the Baptist quintet is 
the first official Russian church delegation to visit 
the United States since 1906. The Soviet Baptists’ 
first major stopover was in Washington, D.C., 
where they attended a meeting of the Baptist 
World Alliance. They will conclude their thirty- 
day stay next week by attending sessions of the 
American Baptist Convention in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

@ The schedule for the larger delegation which 
arrived last week included visits to Presbyterian- 
related College of Wooster in Wooster, Ohio, and 
a tour through the Witherspoon Building in Phil- 
adelphia. This group plans to return to Russia 
on June 13. 





MI BRADSHAWS_RECOVERING-One of 
the most shocking results of Chinese Communis* 
imprisonment was the condition of the Homer 
V. Bradshaws, Presbyterian missionary couple, 
who were released by the Reds last December 20 
after almost five years of captivity. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, a shadow of her former self, was suffering 
from acute malnutrition; and Dr. Bradshaw 
could hardly walk. But today, after many weeks 
of treatment and rest at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Pittsburgh, the Bradshaws have recov- 
ered from the worst effects of their ordeal. Last 
month the couple left the hospital for the family 
farm near Pittsburgh, where they are now enjoy- 
ing out-of-door living and catching up with their 
mail. They have also visited relatives in the Mid- 
west. Dr. Bradshaw was one of the honored guests 
at the General Assembly. 





MB RESIGNATION-An unhappy sequel to 
last month's Methodist General Conference was 
the resignation of Dr. Clarence M. Dannelly as 
the new vice-president of the Methodist Church’s 
“supreme court.” Dr. Dannelly was elected vice- 
chairman of the Methodist Judicial Council at the 
same time that J. Ernest Wilkins, assistant secre- 
tary of labor in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, 
was elected as the first Negro to head the Judicial 
Council. Dr. Dannelly’s sudden resignation was 
accompanied by a statement which referred to a 





“climate of circumstances that makes it seem nec- 
essary for me to resign.” He is superintendent of 
schools in Montgomery, Alabama. 


HE GOOD RIDDANCE-According to figures 
for 1955, the comic books seem to be losing their 
grip on the minds of young Americans. Sales have 
declined rapidly since the peak production pe- 
riod of 1952. Sales volume has dropped almost 50 
per cent in the past three years, and some whole- 
salers have reported that large quantities of their 
monthly shipments are being returned by re- 
tailers. Several publishers of the girly, crime, and 
horror comics have gone out of business. 





& FOCUS—More than 4,250 young men and 
women will be graduated this spring from the 
forty-one Presbyterian-related colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. This group of soon- 
to-be alumni and alumnae is part of the 29,139 
students which the Presbyterian colleges enrolled 
in 1955. This enrollment represents a 3,000-stu- 
dent increase over 1954. The student-faculty 
ratio in these colleges and universities is about 
15-1. 


‘HB EXPLOSIVE ISSUE-A proposed limitation 





on fireworks in Honolulu has recently caused 
quite a controversy. The chief arguments revolve 
around the issue of religious liberty. Leaders of 
the United Chinese Society of Honolulu, which 
opposed the limitations, said such restrictions 
would represent as much of an encroachment on 
religious freedom as a ban on church bell ringing. 
Protestant ministers, including several Chinese- 
Americans, denied this view and stated that 
safety, not religion, was the only issue involved. 
The Chinese-American pastors held that the use 
of fireworks was a matter of custom, not religion. 


Mi MAP-HOPPING-If restrictions hamper 
plans for this summer's scheduled meeting of the 
World Council’s Central Committee in Hungary, 
West Berlin apparently will be the alternate site. 
@ The Russian documentary film on the recent 
visit to the Soviet Union of the nine-man Ameri- 
can delegation has been completed. It is entitled 
The Remarkable Meeting. @ Some time next 
spring the American Bible Society éxpects to dis- 
tribute its half-billionth volume of Scripture. The 
Society was formed in 1816. @ The film Martin 
Luther has at last been allowed to run in Brazil, 
but only for limited showings. 
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Mrs. S. L. Nix (left), Irmo, S. C., McClelland Presbyterial president, and Mrs. Marc 
Guy, Watervliet, N. Y., Albany Presbyterial president, view Women’s meeting exhibit. 


Presbyterian Women: 
The Halfway Mark 


Last month, from May 16 to 18, more 
than one hundred Presbyterian Women’s 
leaders from Florida to New Hampshire 
converged on Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania. Their destination was the Eastern 
area conference of presbyteria] and 
svnodical presidents. Similar area con- 
ferences had already been held at Berk- 
eley, California, during the spring of 
1955, and at Kansas City, Missouri, last 
fall. The fourth is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 28 to 30 at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
On hand to meet with the presidents 
were embers of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Woman's Organizations, the 
Women’s work staff of the area, and sev- 
eral guests. 

These meetings, held halfway through 
the 1954-58 quadrennium, were not in- 
tended’ to be widely attended inspira- 
tions meetings with “name” speakers. 
Rather, they were planned as study- 
and-consultation sessions in which every 
delegate would have a role, And the 
Women’s knowledgeable participation at 
Buck Hill gave additional evidence that, 
since the days of the penny missionary 
societies, Presbyterian women have de- 
veloped a corps of articulate leaders. 

The P.W.O. executives did not pause 
to hear praise of their accomplishments 
or to discuss technicalities of organiza- 
tion. Instead they plumbed their per- 
sonal convictions, studied the basic 
beliefs of Protestantism, conferred on 
mutual problems, and planned for the 
remaining years of the quadrennium. 
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At Buck Hill, the presidents heard 


their representatives on the Fellowship | 


Mission to the Caribbean describe what 
they had learned of person-to-person 
evangelism from the women they had 
met overseas. 

The delegates were deeply moved as 
Mrs. Bela Vassady, lay leader who has 
devoted many years to the study of 
theology, put their gropings into words. 
Mrs. Vassady gave the Communion 
meditation, summarized Reformed doc- 
trines, and outlined ways in which 
spiritual resources may be developed. 
In discussing repentance, she said, “It 
belongs to the mystery of conversion 
that it should be a settled but not a set 
affair. . . . Let us take a bunch of fifty 
kevs as a symbol of our lives. We hand 
over one after the other to the Lord. 
All goes well until the very last key. 
That one which we start to give, then 
slip back into our pockets, can be many 
things. . . . A person’s whole Christian 
life is a series of handing over, holding 
back, giving up, stealing away that very 
last kev.” 

Mrs, J. R. Salsbury, the P.W.O. presi- 
dent, urged her audience “to lay hold 
of Christianity’s untapped human re- 
sources” through recruiting for full-time 
church careers, by integrating all races 
and classes into the congregations, by 
promulgating the concept of Christian 
vocation, and by working for church 
union. 

The new status of churchwomen 
given by the passage of General Assem- 
bly legislation permitting ordination to 
the ministry is not an occasion for 
self-congratulations, warned Mrs. Paul 





Time for a 
Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 


Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
. find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


from time to time. . 


And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you're a customer or 
not. 


If you'd like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


Water A, SCHOLL 
Department PL-27 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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A NEW ADVERTISER 
See Page 30 of this issue 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 





When you buy ORA at your drugstore 
please mention PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
e 
Presbyterian Life invites readers’ 
consideration and response to the 
messages of the advertisers. 
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Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . 
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Moser, the P.W.O. National Council's 
first president. “It is a new responsibility 
that is meaningful only through what 
we do with it” and demands “conse- 
crated recruiting.” 

The Eastern presidents recommended 
to P.W. O. officers throughout the nation 
a proposal for a special study seminar 
to develop the 1958 world-service em- 
phasis. After careful discussion in small 
groups, delegates suggested that wom- 
en’s organizations concern themselves 
with specific aims, among them: increas- 
ing study of the Bible and Reformed 
beliefs; watching TV intelligently; deep- 
ening the sense of vocation in everyday 
life; meeting the baby boom with ex- 
panded facilities for Christian education; 
and encouraging families to find ways of 
joining together in Christian service. 


For Visitors to Europe: 
A Guide to Worship 


For American Protestants traveling 
in Europe this summer, the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance has issued a guide to 
English-language worship services. In 
addition, said the Alliance, Protestant 
Episcopal services are held in many of 
the cities listed; travelers are advised 
to check the information below with 
hotels where they are staying for possi- 
ble changes or further details. 


American Protestant Services 
(Non-Episcopal) 
Paris: The American Church, 65 Quai 
d’Orsay. 
Berlin: The American Church, 
Tom Strasse, West Sector. 
Bonn: Stimson Memorial Chapel, Plit- 
tersdorf near Bad Godesberg and 
Bonn. 

Athens: American Community Church, 
66 Sina Street. 


Onkel 


Church of Scotland Services 
(American visitors welcome ) 
Amsterdam: Amsterdam Church Begin- 

jhof, 10:30 a.m. 

Brussels: St. Andrews Church, 181, 
Chaussee de Vleurgat, 11:00 a.o. 
Geneva: Chapelle de St. Leger, 20, rue 
St. Leger, 10:30 a.m. (July to Sep- 

tember, 10:00 a.m.) 

Genoa: Anglican Church, Via Goito, 
Piazza Marsala, 2nd Sunday each 
month, October-June, 11 a.m. 

Lausanne: Scots Kirk, avenue de Ru- 
mine, 10:30 a.m. 

Lisbon: Church of Scotland, Rua da 
Arriaga 13, 11 a.m. 


— 


Paris: The Scots Kirk, British Embasy 
Cinema, 59 avenue Hoche, 10:% 
A.M. 

Rome: St. Andrew’s Church, 7 Via Veni 
Settembre, 11 a.m. 

Rotterdam: Schiedamse Vest 121, lay, 


Churches Urge 
Long-Range U.S. Aid 


In the committee rooms of Capito 
Hill last month, churchmen sought tp 
win approval of Congressmen for a long. 
range program of United States over. 
seas aid. 

A top official of the National Coun 
of Churches, Dr. Luther Gotwald, told 
the House Committee on Foreign Af. 
fairs that lack of continuity in our tech- 
nical assistance programs has hampered 
their effectiveness. Long-term planning 
in policy, program, and personnel, he 
said, also would encourage competent 
persons to view this work as a full-time 
career. 

Dr. Gotwald, director of the Coun 
cil’s division of foreign missions, urged 
support of overseas economic and tecb- 
nical aid “at least to the level” proposed 
by President Eisenhower during the next 
year. 

Another speaker before the commit 
tee was Dr. Waldo Chamberlain, politi- 
cal science professor at New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Chamberlain said this coun- 
try should not demand subservience of 
other nations to American foreign policy 
as the price of aid. Instead, our aim 
should be “that other nations in the 
world become politically and _ socially 
healthy so they have the wil] and 
strength to maintain their freedom.” 

Spokesmen for two Pretestant ager- 
cies appeared before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in support of the 
President’s request for $533,450,000 in 
foreign economic aid. E. Raymond Wil 
son, executive secretary of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, 
urged the United States to view assist- 
ance overseas as “a positive program 
for people, not a negative reaction to 
another nation’s foreign policy.” “Sucha 
program must express both a deep, pa* 
sionate concern for people,” he said, 
“and a determination that they need not 
suffer from conditions which are no 
their fault.” 

Frank S. Ketcham, of the Congrege 
tional-Christian Churches, pointed out 
to the Senators that “it is to our a¢ 
vantage to have other nations in the free 
world become politically and_ socially 
healthy.” * 
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British Doctors Cautious 
On Spiritual Healing 


A committee of British doctors last | 
month had cautious words concerning | 
spiritual healing. They reported to the 
British Medical Association that no evi- | 
dence could be found of any type of ill- 
ness cured solely by spiritual healing | 
which cannot be cured by medical | 


ean Martha: 


Yes, when John died five years ago, I did invest part 
of the estate—half of it, in fact, in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Ic has been a very satisfactory arrangement, both spiritu- 
ally and financially. 

In the bewilderment and uncertainty of that time, 
it was such a relief to learn that right within the Church 


means. 
Capitol The Church of England’s Commission itself were the Boards, ready with counsel and advice to 
ight to on Divine Healing had asked the Asso- fit my problem, based on 70 years of experience in many 
a long. ciation to form the investigating com- such situations. 
; Over mittee. The Anglican group is seeking | Not only was I immediately relieved of all risk and 

to determine whether unexplained re- | worry in dealing with a sizeable part of John’s estate, 
ouncil # coveries from prolonged illnesses are the | but I know there is a continuing and competent super- 
d, tod H result of “suggestion, spontaneous re- vision of it day by day. This protects my money, frees 
zn Af mission, or divine intervention.” It also me of worry about every detail, and assures me an income 
r tech. is concerned with cooperation between regardless of wars, depressions and the never-ending 
wpered H doctors and the clergy. crises of the world today. 
inning The committee of doctors was quick And with all this it is so comforting to know that 
el, he tp agree that there is considerable evi- my money is being used to do so much good in the world; 
petent dence supporting the value of religious to gain the great victory for all that is noble, decent and 
ll-time H  ministrations in the treatment of various worthwhile. 

disorders. Declaring that, in a sense, all So you see why I recom- 
Coun @ healing might be considered divine, the mend Presbyterian Annuities 
urged committee said, “Many aspects of heal- to you, as I have to many 
tech Bing are still outside our present knowl- others. I know they have a 
posed Hedge, and this we should honestly and plan to fit your situation. 
e next humbly admit.” Why don’t you write them? 

: The medical committee said it was 

mit @ often found, when cures claimed for 
politi spiritual healing were investigated, that 
Uni B the patient was, at the same time, con- 
om tinuing treatment prescribed by doctors. 
ce of It is said that many cures effected by 
Dolicy ; 


ition, 


unorthodox means, including spiritual 
healing, are mainly due to suggestien. 


The committee added that such sugges- | 
tion is more likely to be effective when | 


it has a religious background. 


Church and Communism: 
Light from Indonesia 


Many Americans have been concerned 


about the rapid growth of Communism 
in Southwest Asia. Recently one of 
that area’s major Christian churches is- 


e@ Guaranteed income fer life. 
e Liberal income tax savings. 
e Relief from all reinvestment 


problems. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THE ANNUITY FOLDER... 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Address: The Director 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A, 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET—/ am most interested in . . . 
( NATIONAL MISSIONS [] FOREIGN MISSIONS [) CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Please tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being ... 


ssist- sued a telling message about the problem. 


ee The message was adopted by the 
mn to 630,000-member Batak Protestant 
Church of Indonesia. It was read at | 
morning service in all Batak congrega- | 
tions, and caused widespread comment 
in the churches and Indonesia’s public 
press. Prepared as a result of questions 
about the danger of Communism in In- 
donesia, the Batak statement compares 
the teachings of Communism with that | 
of Scripture on six principal points: 
“1. Communism teaches: Religion is | 
a product of human thought, so God is 


~ ee ae 
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created by men. But the Scripture em- 
phasizes: God was in the beginning and 
God revealed himself in Jesus Christ. It 
is God who created man and the whole 
earth. 

“2. Communism teaches: Religion is 
like opium, which only drugs people to 
sleep and weakens them. But the Scrip- 
ture emphasizes: The gospel is the pow- 
er of God for salvation to every one who 
has faith (Romans 1:16). 

“3. Communism teaches: Sin is the 
‘class-ification’ of life, and proletarians 
(planters of rice and workers) are not 
sinners. But the Scripture emphasizes: 
Sin is transgression against the Law of 
God, and all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. 

“4. Communism teaches: Our redemp- 
tion is freedom from ‘class-ification.’ But 
the Scripture emphasizes: The redemp- 
tion of men is freedom from sin by the 
blood of the crucified Christ. 

“5. Communism teaches: Economic 
factors determine human life, and the 
perfect life can only be achieved on earth 
by techniques and by the strengthening 
and development of industries. But the 
Scripture emphasizes: All depends on 
the grace of God, not on human strength 
or ambition. The perfect life is not to be 
found on earth, but we hope for peace 
and life in the world to come. 

“6. Communism teaches: Man’s hope 
is an international community which is 
free from the ‘class-ification’ of human 
life. But the Scripture emphasizes: Our 
hope is not on earth but in the life to 
come, that is, God’s community which is 
saved by Jesus Christ.” 

After quoting these arguments, the 
message states: “Our church rejects 
Communistic teaching, for there is no 
other redemption but by Christ. . . . 
Jesus Christ is our Savior and gracious 
Lord, which is the gospel for sinners.” 

“We reject their method of forcing 
people to complete obedience to their 
doctrine and no questions allowed, for 
we ought to obey God rather than man,” 
the statement says. “That is why every 
congregation member and especially 
workers of the church ought to shun 
Communist doctrine and every move- 
ment which is founded on that doctrine.” 

The message asked that laymen or 
members of a church council who have 
become interested in Communism be led 
by exhortation, prayers, and visitation 
“so that they may know the eternal sal- 
vation and peace in Christ.” 

“Therefore let us be extremely careful 
and watchful against the dangerous doc- 
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trines of Communism, and let us go to 


Him, who has come and shall come, even 


our Lord Jesus Christ. Remember the 
passage in Revelation 2:10-12, ‘Be faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give you the 


crown of life,’” the message concludes. 


Korean Receives 
Seminary’s First Th.D. 
The Reverend David Kim of Korea 


last month received the first degree of 


doctor of theology ever conferred by 
Western Theological Seminary in Pitts- 
burgh. The thirty-four-year-old clergy- 
man left his family four years ago for 
postgraduate study in this country. He 
received his master of theology degree 
from another Presbyterian school, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

In July, Dr. Kim will return to Korea 
where he will become professor of Old 
Testament at the Presbyterian Seminary 
in Seoul. 


Dr. David Kim 


West Indies 
Seminar Planned 


A traveling seminar in the West Indies 
is to be sponsored next January by the 
Board of National Missions. For the sixth 
consecutive year, a group of thirty-two 
adults will be conducted on a tour of 
Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
and Cuba. Purposes of the seminar are 
to acquaint Presbyterians with the na- 
tions in the Caribbean and to provide 
first-hand information on the church’s 
mission work in the area. 

Price of the entire seminar, January 3 
through 21, is $460 per person, includ- 
ing flight from New York and return. 
Cost of the Cuban seminar alone, Janu- 
ary 11 through 21, is $200 per person, 
including flight from and to Miami. 

[Detailed information and reserva- 
tions are available from the Division of 
Missionary Support, Board of National 
Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York.] 


For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


100th. First Presbyterian Church 
Jesup, Iowa (the Reverend John 8. 
Toay, pastor). 

75th. Trumbull Avenue Presbyteriay 
Church, Detroit, Michigan (the Rey. 
erend Harold C. Vernon, pastor). 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts (the Reverend 
J. Willard Dye, pastor). 

50th. Weed Community Presbyterian 
Church, Weed, California (the Rey- 
erend George F. Telle, pastor). 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Bovey, Minnesota (the Reverend Nathan 
L. Daynard, pastor). 

Smith Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Truchas, New Mexico (the Reverend 
Telesforo A. Jasso, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Hillside Presbyterian Church, Oak 
land, California (the Reverend Sher- 
wood E. Wirt, pastor), of a new manse. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Boise, 
Idaho (the Reverend Gerald V. Case, 
pastor), of a new education building. 

Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Lake- 
side Park, S. Fort Mitchell, Kentucky 
(the Reverend Leon D. Sanborne, 
pastor), of the church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sturgis, 
Michigan (the Reverend Richard C. 
Dunkelberger, pastor), of Westminster 
House, a memorial to Mr. Guy W. 
Kirsch. 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri (the Reverend Wen- 
dell K. Patterson, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Morrill, 
Nebraska (the Reverend William G. 
Kaiser, pastor), of the remodeled sanc- 
tuary. 

Central Presbyterian Church, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey (the Reverend Leonard 
V. Buschman, pastor), of a new chapel 
and additions to the parish house. 

La Mesa Community Presbyterian 
Church, Albuquerque, New Mexico (the 
Reverend Harry Summers, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary and Christian-education 
unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Highland, 
New York (the Reverend W. Stewart 
MacColl, pastor), of a chapel and a five- 
room addition. 

Riverside Presbyterian Church, Niag- 
ara Falls, New York (the Reverend Alan 
J. Perrine, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion wing. , 
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i Quick Easy Way to Clean False Teeth 


First Presbyterian Church, Southold, 
NO BRUSHING 


Long Island, New York (the Reverend © ss . . ona a , , ‘. 
te = . ou will never be without ture bath or glass of water wit 
Richard A. DeMott, pastor), of the re once you discover how safely and one-half teaspoonful of ORA for 
decorated sanctuary. quickly it cleans dentures and 15 minutes or overnight—no brush- 
John Calvin Presbyterian Church (un- agg — oa — ing Se ory —— 

y atly the W: , li take ing. anishes the risk of un- no tell-tale flavoring and costs less 
til recently the Walnut Hill Presbyterian pleasant “denture breath”—makes than a penny a day. Get the large 


Church), Dallas, Texas (the Reverend mouth tissues feel economy size at your 
Harvey K. Parker, pastor), of a chapel so comfortable be- You one depend pe drugstore, today. 




























yhurch, 
hn B. 


v terian 


? Rey. 


cause your denture 


and church-school rooms. is sparkling clean! 
It’s easy, quick. Just O RK aX A product of 
GROUNDBREAKINGS: place denture in den- McKESSON & ROBBINS 


, Removes unsightly tobacco stains 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
yterian Rehoboth Beach, Delaware (the Rev- 


hurch, 
verend 








Rev- erend William Drysdale Gibson, pastor), e) W N PULPIT es caaatad a NOUET 

for an addition to the sanctuary and to ¢ CHOIR 
hurch the church school. Sati og : 

/ atisfaction in Every Stitch since 
lathan Garfield Ridge Presbyterian Church, ce | 

Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend William <a ates Kitchen com, 

hurch, R. King, pastor), for a new church. Wete fer citation @6 Factory prices and terete 
7-3 > st terig val : ar- pu 1 ™ . this modern 
erend The Presbyterian Church of Har BENTLEY & SIMON : ee 


mony, R.D., Phillipsburg, New Jersey Shairs. Trucks. 

(the Reverend David R. Aaronson, pas- 7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, WY. 

tor), for a new Christian-education 
Oak. building. 











Sher- “ow hte we Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of [NEN 7 =©69FOR THE FINEST 
SSE Good . Watues oustah, lors Ges i nic Bells & Chimes 
Boise, Howard B. Withers, pastor), for a Chris- cue AINED GLASS vi i rill sa i ‘ 
Case. tian-education unit, dining area, and s : ‘ 
7 PAYNE-SPIERS SGUDIOS re 

. . . 48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, W. J. 
Lake- Melrose Carmel Presbyterian Church, gop yey ¥en" 














tucky Melrose Park, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
orne, erend George Munzing, pastor), for a 
Christian-education building. 
irgis, Woodland Park Presbyterian Church, NK KDED: 


ic Seattle, Washington (the Reverend 


nster Theodore Koopmans, pastor), for a new 
rw, sanctuary. SOMEONE TO LOVE 
A BLIND CHILD 


Kan. § CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 














Ven- Northminster Presbyterian Church, I O BE A CHILD is to believe in love 
new Indianapolis, Indiana (the Reverend . to believe that God will help 
Wilbur R. Closterhouse, pastor), of a you grow up strong . . . to believe that 
P : one tomorrow you'll know ‘how to care for 
rrill, new sanctuary. if. B 
i ee . yourse ut to a blind child in darkness 
 € First Presbyterian Church, Kittan- ‘ : ; rapig 
: : and poverty the most important thing in 
anc- ning, Pennsylvania (the Reverend ’ the world is to have someone's love. 

Thomas F. Luce, pastor), of a new ‘ In the name of Jesus Christ who loved 
um- Christian-education building. 4 the children and opened the eyes of the 
vard blind the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is 
apel MORTGAGE BURNING: helping to feed, clothe, educate and care 

First Presbyterian Church, Northville, se Afri -ddle E aA for Legré epg odo person: — 
risa Michigan (the Reverend John O. Taxis, in A rica, the Middle East and Asia. But there are hun reds more lind an 
h i destitute children we know of who need someone's love and Christian care. 
(the pastor), of the manse mortgage. iat seth can takin ts hej ie Lives, Wen’t ¥ hr wa 
of a ry 0 an ine - to — tragic lives. Won't you pray for our wor 
and make God's love real to a blin 
en ee si a , JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
estminster Presbyterian Church, FOR THE BLIND 
nd, Waterloo, Iowa (the Reverend Warren Help for the blind children of the 160 Fifth Ave.. New York 10. N.Y 
vart K. Martin, pastor), of a new church site. world is only one of the many 
ve- services to the blind at home and . In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 
overseas which the John Milton He to be used i World Missions ® 

NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: Society carries on as the official . to the Blind. ee ee 
ag- Yucaipa Valley Presbyterian Church, aed ee ee ; eee 
lan Presbytery of Riverside, California. Or- tion in ANY AMOUNT is desper- : Add 
ca- ganizing pastors were the Reverends ately needed. ea veka 





701s a 
William C. Porter and Wesley C. Baker. : —_ — : 
= ee nen emer er evo ese me ew oes 
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Of People and Places 
COUPLE GIVES NEW CHURCH SITE 


Some time ago a site was selected 
in suburban Rochester, New York, for a 
new Presbyterian church, Approval was 
given by the Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Vicinity, which acts 
as coordinator for new church construc- 
tion. Accordingly, the Presbytery of 
Rochester made an offer of $10,000 for 
the five-acre tract to the owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold L. Reitz, Sr., of nearby 
Pittsford. Mr. Reitz, a home-builder, is 
an elder in Central Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester. At the recent quarterly ses- 
sion of Rochester Presbytery, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reitz refused to accept the $10,000 
offered for the property. Instead, they 
asked the presbytery to accept the tract 
as an outright gift with only one con- 
sideration—that it be returned if no 
church is built. A spokesman for the 
presbytery expressed profound thanks 
for the gift, calling it “an act of neigh- 
borliness to a growing community.” 


“TIME CAPSULE” 
BURIED BY CHURCH 


As part of the centennial celebration 
of First Presbyterian Church, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey (Dr. Harvey Bennett, 
pastor), the members last month buried 
a hermetically sealed container in the 
church grounds. Among the articles con- 
tained inside are a tape-recorded “Mes- 
sage to the Future,” carrying greetings 
from the congregation to their great- 
great-grandchildren; recordings of a 
typical 1956 church service; singing and 
organ music; Bibles, photographs, 
copies of speeches, and a list of present 
church members. A foot-thick layer of 
cement covers the capsule. Into the 
cement is sunk a plaque describing what 
lies underneath and directing that it be 
opened at the Second Centennial, May, 
A.D. 2056. 


HIGH SCHOOL HONORS 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATOR 

A new $438,000 grammar and high 
school for Negroes in Cordele, Georgia, 
has been named by the city board of 
education in honor of Dr. Augustus S. 
Clark, founder of Gillespie-Selden Insti- 
tute, a Presbyterian school for Negroes. 
The new school, which opens next fall, 
will accommodate 900 elementary and 
high-school students. It replaces a build- 
ing of the Board of National Missions 
used for years by the city and Crisp 
County as a public high school for 
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Negroes. 

With the move of schoo] children, 
Gillespie will be able to initiate another 
phase of its service to the community— 
the now-vacated building will house a 
youth center and community library. 


“CHURCH OF THE AIR” SPEAKER 


Dr. Elmer C. Elsea, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo- 
rado, will be the speaker on Church of 
the Air, Sunday, June 10, 1956. The 
program is carried on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System radio network at 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (Eastern Daylight 
Time). 

Music will be furnished by the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church Choir under 
the direction of David Glismann. 


EIGHT ALL AT ONCE . 
Eight children, sons and daughters 


of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Bales, were bap. 
tized at one service in the Tippecang 
Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, Wj. 
consin, by the pastor, the Reverend Cy. 
oll A. Wood. The children, Dwigh 
Jonathan, Bonnie, Jeffrey, Peter, Kather. 
ine, Margaret, and Tracy, range in age 
from _ thirteen-years-plus to a fey 
months. Mr. and Mrs. Bales are mem. 
bers of Tippecanoe Church. 


RADIO PIONEERS 
NAME NEW PRESIDENT 


Announcement was made recently of 
the election of Mr. Clair R. McCollough 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, as president 
of the Radio Pioneers, an organization 
consisting of veteran leaders in the 
field. Mr. McCollough is chairman of the 
Department of Radio and Television of 
the General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 








The Senior High Westminster 
Fellowship of First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, Delaware (the 
Reverend H. Everett Hallman, pas- 
tor), recently presented a Celtic 
cross to the Community Presby- 
terian Church of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, The cross was given in honor 
of Mr. A. Frank Fader, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Newark 
church, for his outstanding Chris- 
tian service to his church and com- 





Cross presented to newly built church 


munity. In picture above are (left 
to right): Mr. A. Frank Fader; the 
Reverend Maurice D. Moyer, pas- 
tor of the Community Church; the 
Reverend Robert W. Andrews, 
chaplain of the Westminster Foun- 
dation at the University of Dela- 
ware and minister of education at 
the Newark church; and Peter 
Cooper, moderator of the Senior 
High Fellowship, who gave the ad- 
dress of presentation. 
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By Oren Arnold 


This season’s bathing-suits are much 
prettier and somewhat more modest 
than last season’s. But foolishly men- 
tioning those facts around my house, full 
of wife and daughters, cost me almost 


fifty bucks. 





Again I am beginning to know what 
is meant by “The Forgotten Man.” The 
Arnold mansion is a cyclonic atmosphere 
of giggles, girls, and gossip. Good, kind 
dog Pepe, normally in the midst of all 
fun, cowers in confusion under a bed. 
The tom cat has took off for parts un- 
known. The mother canary has aban- 
doned her nest. The bathrooms are 
draped with nylons. The ironing board 
is constantly up. The hi-fi player has lost 
some of its fi, no doubt from over- 
exertion. The electric bill has tripled. 
All because middle daughter is home 
from college, ready in a few days to 
marry a handsome schoolmate. 


° o ° 


Pastor George Hall was standing even 
par on the eighteenth tee with us last 
Saturday, an unprecedented phenom- 
enon. But on that hole he proved to be 
human by blowing it to a score of 9, 
hence our new coolness toward him 
changed to sympathy for his suffering. 

I like any preacher who exhibits a 
sense of humor. I especially like the 
young zealot in California who posted 
this hearty invitation on his office door: 
“If you have troubles, come in and tell 
me about them. If not, by all means 


come in and tell me how you avoid 
them.” 


It may be that you don’t like your 
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minister. Well, then, here’s a tested pre- 
scription by which you can get rid 
of him: 

1. Look him straight in the eye when 
he’s preaching, and maybe say “amen” 
occasionally. The man will preach him- 
self to death in a short time. 

2. Start paying him whatever he is 
worth. Having been on starvation wages 
for years, he'll promptly eat himself to 
death. 

3. Shake hands with him, tell him he’s 
doing a good job. He'll work himself to 
death. 

4. Re-dedicate your own life to God, 
and ask the minister to give you some 
church work to do. Very likely he'll keel 
over with heart failure right there. 

5. If all else fails, this one is certain 
to succeed—get your congregation to 


unite in prayer for him. He will soon be | 


so effective that some larger church will 
take him off your hands. 


7 a Oo 


Advice to June brides: In this era of 
instant foods and ready mixes, girls, it 
is advisable to remember that it still 
takes all of three minutes to boil a three- 
minute egg. 


3 3 ad 


Our pastor is resigned to the in-| 
said he, an- | 


evitabilities. “Come early,” 
nouncing a very special meeting, “ 
hope to get a back seat.” 


if you 


cm cod = 


“My son Bud Bell is big enough for 
professional baseball,” said farmer Brock 
Bell at our church men’s meeting, “but 
is not old enough or schooled enough, 
his coach says. I'd demand his after- 
school services in our back cotton field 
if I wasn’t such a fool about baseball 
myself.” 

° ° ° 

The famous Phoenix Giants, formerly 
managed by Leo Durocher, get their 
spring training and know-how here in 
Phoenix sunshine. But we generously 
farm them out to New York during sum- 
mer months. 


co 3° oO 


Enjoyed myself all Saturday afternoon | 


tuning and adjusting our car motor. 
Moreover, the garage mechanic needed 
barely two hours on Monday to correct 
my mistakes. 


o ° 2 


Madam, it is a fallacy to assume that 
a new forty-dollar summer hat will make 
you feel so much better that you'll prob- 
ably save your husband fifty dollars in 
doctor bills, thus netting him ten bucks. 
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SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 
















Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles. Write for details. 

Department 156-F 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Midwest FOLDING 


BANQUET TABLES 
gO 


When your church, school or 
club needs folding banquet 
tables, be sure to see the mog- 
nificent MIDWEST Line before 
you buy. No other table offers 
you so many volve-pocked 
features at true budget prices. 
COMPACTLY! Write for FREE cotelog. todey! 


Midwest- FOLDING PRODUCTS tt 
1000 NAME AND 


ADDRESS LABELS... $1 
Yourname andaddress (choice 
of 3 lines) on 

quality gummed labels, WITH 
PLastic BOX. only $1 P.P. 
Six_orders for $5. THIS IS A 
SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta- 
tionery. checks. books, greet- 
ing cards, records, etc. Sat- 


Labels, 6219 Jasperson Bidg. 
Culver City 1. Calif 


A style and 
size for 


every need 














PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 











REMEMBER 
THE 
CHURCH 
IN 

YOUR 
WILL! 





For Helpful Information 
Write, Dr. Hugh tven Evans, Director 
THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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FLYING DOCTOR 
OF THE CONGO 


(Continued from page 22) 


But this was an exception. Usually the 
gratitude of the people is deep and en- 
during. It embarrasses Dr. Poole, and 
he always tells his patient what he be- 
lieves profoundly and implicitly, that it 
was not his surgeon’s skill that saved 
the patient, but God. No operation starts 
without a prayer in the native language. 
And several times a week Mark sheds 
his gloves and apron and stands behind 
the pulpit and preaches to the people. 

In addition to the care of the ill, and 
his precious airplane, Dr. Poole has a 
third passion—a fine ham-radio set given 
to him by the Houston Post. With this 
he talks several times a week with his 
friends and family in Texas. When 
atmospheric conditions are good, they sit 
and chat for hours. 

For the moment, Dr. Poole has no de- 
sire to return for permanent residence 
in the United States. With his unparal- 
leled knowledge of tropical diseases he 
could, if he wished, enter private prac- 
tice or the employ of a pharmaceutical 
company in the States and become a 
wealthy man. But money does not in- 
terest him. He still keeps staring into 
the jungle. 

“Deeper in, still further back from 
the Batua,” he says, “there are others too 
shy, too scared to come out. We must 
find them and help them—they need our 
knowledge.” 

As for his sacrifice and personal 
achievement, he simply laughs. “Don’t 
think of us as heroes,” he said, “and 
please don’t say we are. We're here to 
serve the people in every way we can 
in the name of Christ. And that’s all 
there is to it.” 





TV Network Broadcasts 
Frontiers of Faith — Discussion of 
timely subjects. NBC-TV network, 
Sunday, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (epr). 

Look Up and Live — programs for 
young people outside the churches. 
CBS-TV network, Sunday, 10:00 to 
10:30 a.m. (epT). 

Pilgrimage—Old Testament heroes fea- 
tured in series of drama and discussion 
“In the Power of Faith.” ABC radio 
network, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (zpr). 


Let There Be Light—documentary of 
the church’s work carried on about 300 


stations across America. 














SEEN AND HEARD 





The Controversial Westerns 


—— films are the object of a 
new battle between producers and 
the critics. Or it may be the same old 
battle in a new phase. At any rate, re- 
cent magazine articles have been herald- 
ing the cowboy epic as a healthful, bene- 
ficial influence on child life. Roy Rogers 
suggests that his films help children to 
enjoy the outdoor life, though some 
frantic parents would argue that there 
would be more outdoor play if there 
were less indoor TV-watching. Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale is quoted as saying 
that he enjoys a Western on Sunday 
evenings before leaving home to preach 
because he knows that “the crooks 
always lose, and goodness triumphs.” 

In a rough way this may be true, but 
there’s another opinion. The contrary 
view has been documented by the Na- 
tional Association for Radio and Tele- 
vision: Gene Autry—“more than its quota 
of crime and violence. . Autry’s 
music a pleasant interlude between 
murders”; Range Rider—“kidnapping of 
children, people shot in back”; Hopalong 
Cassidy—“typical crime-Western with 
cattle rustling, murders, etc.” 

Influential backing for the critics has 
come from the Senate committee to in- 
vestigate juvenile delinquency, which is 
urging TV networks to establish a tighter 
code of ethics that will cut down on the 
violence. Significantly the NBC com- 
mittee on children’s programming also 
shows its dissatisfaction in the guarded 
language through which it recommends 
substituting positive programs for the 
blood-and-thunder type. We just may be 
seeing the early stages of a change, a 
sorely needed change. 

Religious features are beginning to 
pop out all over commercial broadcasts. 
On every type of radio and TV pro- 
gram—newscasts, variety shows, and 
even quiz contests — increasing refer- 
ences to religion now show up. Arlene 
Francis’s Home (NBC-TV) recently en- 
tertained Dr. Ralph Sockman, the Na- 
tional Vespers preacher; and millions of 
viewers who had never heard of him 
previously had a chance to get ac- 
quainted. When the India Centenary 
Choir was touring the U.S.A., the group 
was featured on Today with Dave Gar- 
roway; and a nation of viewers thus in- 
cidentally heard of missions in India. A 
circus party at New York’s Church-of- 
All-Nations had the bright idea to invite 


the famed clown Emmett Kelly 4 
judge costumes, and CBS-TV filmed th 
event for Six o’Clock Report, seen gj 
over the country. This past Christmy 
and Easter season, there were dozens ¢ 
radio and TV programs featuring chur} 
choirs, live pick-ups of worship services 
and special interviews. 

Such notice might reflect the growing 
interest in religion current in Ameria 
But it also reflects the careful planning 
of the Special Events Department of th 
National Council of Churches. Unde 
the watchful eye of Arthur Austin 
Protestant leaders and items of interes 
are introduced to commercial sponsos 
whose programs occupy “prime time” in 
broadcasting. The obvious result is tha 
countless viewers and listeners ar 
reached who may not be open to th 
usual outreach of the church and ma 
never tune into broadcasts labeled “te 
ligious.” 

Two 16mm. films that cannot fail to 
provoke a discussion have been pm 
duced by the Center for Mass Communi- 
cation of the Columbia University Pres. 
Which Way Human Rights? exposes one 
of the UN’s touchiest problems. The film 
reminds us that violations of rights any- 
where are the problem of mankind 
everywhere, and that American infrac 
tions of individual liberties are better 
known in Asia than at home. The other 
film, Can We Immunize Against Prej- 
udice?, is an analytica] treatment of ou 
attitudes toward other races and of how 
these attitudes come to develop. 

Both films come to a sudden stop 
that the projector can be turned of 
while the audience has a go at the issues. 
Then, after a full discussion, the filmi 
resumed for a conclusion that gives m0 
final answers but does commit the group 
to further thought. Each film rents for 
$3.00. —j. C. Wys 
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The Visited Planet 


NCE upon a time a very young 
0 angel was being shown around 
the splendors and glories of the universe 
by a senior and experienced angel,” 
writes J. B. Phillips in New, Testament 
Christianity (Macmillan; $2.25). “As the 
two of them drew near to the star which 
we call our sun and to its circling 
planets, the senior angel pointed to a 
small and rather insignificant sphere 
turning very slowly on its axis. 

“J want you to watch that one par- 
ticularly,’ said the senior angel. 

“‘Well, it looks very small and rather 
dirty to me,” said the little angel. “What's 
special about that one?” 

“‘That, replied his senior solemnly, 
‘js the Visited Planet. That ball. . . has 
been visited by our young Prince of 
Glory.’ 

“‘But how?’ queried the younger one. 
‘Why should he do a thing like that?” 

“Tt isn’t for us,’ said the senior, a little 
stiffly, ‘to question His “why’s,” ex- 
cept that I must point out to you that 
He is not impressed by size. . . . He 
really went. . .. He became one of them. 
.. . How else do you suppose could He 
visit them?’ ” 

The foundation of New Testament 
Christianity, says Phillips, is the fact 
that the planet we inhabit has been 
visited. To regain the power, joy, and 
courage that early Christians possessed, 
we must recapture this basic conviction. 

“It is not enough,” Phillips asserts, “to 
express formal belief in the ‘Incarnation’ 
or in the ‘Divinity of Christ’; the stagger- 
ing truth must be accepted afresh that 
in this vast mysterious Universe . . . the 
great Mystery, Whom we call God, has 
visited our planet in Person. It is from 
this conviction that there spring uncon- 
querable certainty and unquenchable 
faith and hope.” 

How shall we open our minds to “the 
audacious central Fact,” that God be- 
came one of us? Through faith, the 
God-given faculty by which we can ap- 
prehend and involve ourselves in the 
unseen divine order, the dimension of 
reality beyond space and time. And how 
shall we increase in our capacity for 
faith? By making conscious and delib- 
erate effort to exercise this long-disused 
faculty, Phillips says, and by studying 
the Bible—particularly the New Testa- 
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ment—“with as unbiased and unprej- 
udiced a mind as possible.” 

Well known for his pungent transla- 
tion of the Gospels and the Pauline let- 
ters, J. B. Phillips, an Englishman, writes 
in a way that strikes sparks in the heart 
as well as in the mind. 


Edited by John C. Wynn, director of 
the family education research for the 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Sermons on Marriage 
and Family Life (Abingdon Press; $2.75) 
consists of sixteen pulpit messages from 
a variety of Protestant communions. 
They are consistently fine, and will be 
invaluable to anyone—minister or lay- 
man—who sees the need for strengthen- 
ing “the most prized fellowship of 
Western man,” the family. 


Also worthwhile: 

Politics for Christians, by William 
Muehl. (Association Press; $3.00.) Why, 
and how, Christians must enter politics. 

Mrs. Minister, by Olive Knox. (West- 
minster Press; $3.00.) Family life in a 
Presbyterian manse two generations ago. 
Especially good for reading aloud. 

—BERNARD IKELER 


How to Adopt a Child, by Ernest and 
Frances Cady. (William Morrow and 
Company; $3.00.) 

This is more than a “how” book, It is 
a “why” book as well. The Cadys, who 
have had the rich experience of three 
adoptions in their own home in addition 
to one natural-born child, allow their 
enthusiasm full rein. 

The avowed purpose of the book is 
to be “an indispensable practical guide 
for anyone who wants to know all the 
facts about adoption . . . With a com- 
plete list of state-licensed child-placing 
agencies.” 

How to Adopt a Child handles a 
variety of subjects related to the whole 
field of adoption and is invaluable as a 
guide to prospective adoptive parents, 
social workers, clergymen, doctors, and 
others interested in this field. The com- 
pendium of state-licensed child-placing 
agencies is unique and is, perhaps, the 
only complete list so compiled for ready 
reference. 

—Frep E. Curistian 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® Christian Stewardship. This four- 
color postcard illustrates Christian 
stewardship of time, talent, and pos- 
sessions. It shows symbolically the 
calendar, the offering plate, and 
hands in devotion and prayer at the 
service of the cross. It will be useful 
as a mailing piece to church mem- 
bers. $1.50 a hundred. 


@ A Catalogue of Evangelism Lit- 
erature. A new catalogue of the 
many items of literature available 
through the Division of Evangelism. 
Many of the materials are pictured; 
the listings are arranged for easy 
reading and quick ordering. Free. 


@ Under These Roofs. An illus- 
trated folder emphasizing the im- 
portance of the home as the focal 
point of the Christian Education 
program. Free. 


@ Presbyterians Value Christian 
Education. A pictorial leaflet telling 
how the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion serves the entire membership 
of the church. Free. 


@ Mission: U.S.A., by James W. 
Hoffman. An associate editor of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is the author of 
the adult book on “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” study theme for 1956-57, 
and reports on the church’s response 
to the variety of needs in the United 
States. Paper, $1.25. 


@ There Is No End, by R. Dean 
Goodwin. Writing on “Mission 
Field: U.S.A.” for youth and adults, 
Mr. Goodwin recognizes, “There is 
no end to God's powers, . . . no end 
to the help he will need from you” 
in serving your Own communities. 
Paper, $1.25. 


@ With the People. Profusely illus- 
trated thirty-six-page pamphlet with 
graphic descriptions of the impact 
of Christianity on all of life in Leb- 
anon, India, Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Thailand. Special price, 10c. 
Limited quantity. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Lend-Lease Counseling Service 


Question: Our church needs a direc- 
tor of Christian education but doesn’t 
have the money. Is there anything we 
can do? 


Answer: Yes. Your church can apply 
now for Lend-Lease Counseling Service, 
which, beginning early next year, will be 
offered by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. If approved for this service, 
your church will get a trained director 
of Christian education for a period of 
two or three months. 

The director will counse] with your 
Sunday church-school teachers on how 
to work with particular age groups and 
how to plan an environment for worship. 
She will explain and demonstrate new 
methods and share information concern- 
ing the use of program materials. 

In this way, your teachers will find it 
possible to grow in understanding of 
what their responsibilities are and how 
these responsibilities may best be carried 
out. Your teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to develop greater effectiveness— 
and as a result, increased confidence. 

The counselor will aid your Sunday 
church-school superintendent and de- 
partment supervisors in working out 
more effective administrative schemes, 
perhaps by adapting plans which have 
proved successful elsewhere. She will 
make suggestions as to better use of 
facilities and equipment. 

In appropriate cases the counselor will 
also provide guidance for leaders of 
young people and adults. She will help 
these leaders discover the needs and 
problems of their group and will tell 
them where they can obtain program 
ideas. Similarly, she will offer advice to 
vacation church-school workers. 

She will counsel with your Christian- 
education committee about methods of 
recruiting and training new people to 
serve in posts throughout the church’s 
teaching program. And she will aid the 
committee in planning for periodic 
evaluation and constant growth of your 
church’s education efforts, 

Now, a word of caution. It’s human 
nature to “let the Pro do it.” Thus “the 
Pro” gets more experience, but “the 
Non-Pros” merely keep on keeping on. 
Certainly your church will not expect 
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Eda Borseth, assistant editor for Young 
People’s Publications, Board of Christian 
Education, is first “lend-lease’”’ coun- 
selor under the Board’s new program. 


that a counselor, during a period of only 
two or three months, will do all the work 
and solve all vour problems. Instead, 
your church will view the counselor as 
a person who can help so that you may 
find the answers and shoulder the jobs. 

Lend-Lease Counseling Service may 
be requested by your church—or any 
church—if congregation, session, and 
pastor believe that such assistance would 
produce valuable results. Before apply- 
ing for the service, your session should 
make a careful evaluation of your 
church’s present Christian-education 
needs and decide whether these needs 
could be met best through the type of 
aid a short-term counselor can give. 

In addition, your church should have 
a corps of lay leaders already on the 
scene. Valuable time would be lost if the 
counselor were obliged to find persons 
to fill numerous vacancies on your Chris- 
tian-education staff. 

And everyone in your congregation 
should be determined to follow through 
with plans after the counselor’s stay has 
ended. Many suggestions which the 


counselor might make—for example, , 
system for recruiting and training 
teachers—would bear fruit only if ey. 
ried out over a period of several month, 
or even years. 

During the counselor’s stay yoy 
church will provide her living quartey 
and will meet whatever program an 
material costs her work may entail. You 
church will share in the over-all expen 
of Lend-Lease Counseling Service by 
remitting to the Board of Christian Edy. 
cation, for each month of counseling, a 
amount of not less than $150 and no 
more than $400, depending upon th 
following factors: (1) size of member. 
ship, (2) current receipts record, (3) 
General Assembly benevolence-giving 
record. 

The Board is now employing trained, 
experienced directors of Christian edv- 
cation to serve as counselors. The Board 
will pay their salaries on an annual basis 
and provide for their travel expenses. 
Lend-Lease Counseling Service will be 
financed through 1956 and 1957 oppor. 
tunity giving of Presbyterian Women’ 
Organizations. 

Your church can apply for the service 
on a form available from your Board of 
Christian Education field director. You 
should mail the completed form to the 
chairman of the synod Christian Educa- 
tion committee or subcommittee before 
July 15, 1956. 

The committee or subcommittee will 
evaluate the applications and forward 
them to the Board, which will assign 
counselors in the light of all requests 
received. If your church is designated to 
receive Lend-Lease Counseling Service 
in 1957, it will be notified of the fact on 
or before October 15 of this year. 
Churches not receiving the service in 
1957 will have an opportunity to apply- 
or reapply—at a future date. 

Counselors will begin their first assign- 
ment early in 1957. Because the number 
of counselors necessarily will be small 
during the plan’s initial stage, only a few 
churches will get the assistance at first. 
But if the service proves to be of suffi 
cient value to your church and others 
like it—and thus shows promise of mak- 
ing significant contributions to the work 
of the church at large—the program will 
be expanded. 

If you have other questions as to how 
your church can apply Lend-Lease 
Counseling Service, you may write to: 
Department of Field Services, Room 
1105, Witherspoon Building, Philadel 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 


—J. Doucias CLYDE 


Assistant to the General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


Japan, Dr. Ohi 


Malcolm 


In Hamamatsu, 


fraternal worker 


presents 
R. Carrick. Spectators 


children’s gift to Presbyterian 
include a green pheasant, 


children’s club members, Mrs. Carrick, and sons Andy and Alex. 


PHEASANTS OF FRIENDSHIP 


By MALCOLM R. 


“Daddy, Mommy, please take us to 
the zoo,” said Andy and Alex. This was 
a request my wife and I heard almost 
every day when our family lived in 
Hamamatsu, Japan. Our home was right 
next door to the zoo, and our two little 
boys did not like to let even one duy go 
by without visiting all their rriends. 
They were sure that the animals and 
birds remembered their visits. 

Sometimes we stopped in to chat with 
Dr. Uchiyama, the zoo’s veterinarian. 
One afternoon, Dr. Uchiyama said to us, 
“When do you think that you will be 
returning to America?” 

“We plan to fly home to San Francisco 
in a few months,” I answered. 

Several days later Dr. Uchiyama paid 
us a visit. He was smiling and very ex- 
cited. “The Children’s Club of Hama- 
matsu would like you to take back a 
friendship gift from them to the boys and 
girls of San Francisco,” he said. 

“It sounds like a fine idea,” my wife 
replied, “but what will the gift be? We 
can't carry anything heavy on the plane, 
you know.” 

“The Children’s Club had a meeting 
yesterday, and one boy suggested that 
the gift be a pair of green pheasants. 
The club already owns several of these 
birds because a while ago a man from 
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CARRICK 


Hamamatsu found several dozen green- 
pheasant eggs in the mountains and gave 
them to the boys and girls. The eggs 
were hatched in the zoo, but the birds 
belong to the members. 

“All the club members were enthusi- 
astic about the idea of sending two of 
their pet birds to America,” Dr. Uchi- 
yama went on. “But the ‘legend of 
Momotaro’ gives them a special reason 
for sending green pheasants. Are you 
acquainted with ‘“Momotaro’?” 

“Momotaro’ is the most famous chil- 
dren's story in Japan—our family had 
heard it many times since coming to 
Hamamatsu. It goes like this: 


An old man and his wife lived in the 
country. They were very poor. One day 
the old man went up into the mountains 
to gather wood. His wife went to the 
river to wash clothes. 

While she was washing, she saw a 
huge peach floating down the river. With 
great effort, she managed to pull it to 
shore and carry it home. She was very 
happy about finding some food for 
supper. 

When the husband returned from the 
mountains, he and his wife put the peach 
on the table and began to cut it. 

To their amazement, as soon as the 


knife blade touched the peach, the fruit 
split open, revealing a large baby boy. 
The two were overjoyed at their good 
fortune and immediately named the 
baby “Momotaro” or “Peach Boy.” 
Momotaro grew rapidly under the loving 
care of the old couple, and soon became 
the strongest person in all Japan. 

For a number of years the old couple 
and their friends had been bothered by 
red, blue, and green devils who lived on 
nearby Devils’ Island. One day Momo- 
taro decided that he must rid the area 
forever of this dreadful nuisance. And so 
the old woman prepared him a lunch 
consisting of millet dumplings and sent 
him on his way. 

On the way to Devils’ Island, Momo- 
taro met a dog who spied the mouth- 
watering dumplings hanging from the 
youth’s belt. “If you let me eat one, I'll 
follow you to Devils’ Island,” the dog 
said. 

“You may have one if you'll go with 
me,” Momotaro answered. In the same 
way he added two more companions— 
a monkey and a green pheasant. 

When Momotaro and his three friends 
arrived at Devils’ Island, the green, 
blue, and red devils rushed into their 
walled city and bolted the gates, for 
they feared the mighty human being. 

The green pheasant, however, flew 
over the wall and opened the gate. The 
monkey clawed, the pheasant pecked, 
and the dog bit. With the help of his 
friends, Momotaro overwhelmed the 
devils, who promised never to annoy the 
old couple and their neighbors again. 

“Lots of Alex’s and Andy’s Japanese 
friends have told us that Momotaro’s 
green pheasant is one of the fairy-tale 
characters they like best,” I told Dr. 
Uchivama. “We can see why the boys 
and girls in the club want to send a pair 
of birds as a friendship gift.” 

Dr. Uchiyama and I made the neces- 
sary arrangements with government and 
San Francisco-zoo officials. Several days 
before our family’s flight to the United 
States, we were asked to come to the zoo. 
There Dr, Ohi, the director, formally 
presented us with the two green pheas- 
ants, as members of the Children’s Club 
crowded around, reporters watched, and 
photographers snapped pictures. The 
next day news of the gift was printed in 
papers all over Japan. 

Thirty-six hours after we left Tokyo 
International Airport, the Carricks and 
the pheasants arrived in San Francisco. 
Waiting to meet us was Mr. Carey Bald- 
win of the zoo and more reporters. We 
gave the birds to Mr. Baldwin to put in 
the zoo where all the children of San 
Francisco could see them, 

Before long the Japanese children’s 
gesture of friendship will be returned. 
For, on behalf of San Francisco boys 
and girls, Mr. Baldwin is sending six 
coyotes to the Hamamatsu zoo. 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





Alma, 

Michigan. 
Forthright in its 
co-educa- 
courses 


ALMA COLLEGE 


Synodical College of Michigan 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional 
Joha Stantey Harker. President 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE gals 
7 accredited 
coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law, medicine 
Ministry, socia!) service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan Carlinville, ti. 


CENTRE COLLEGE __ , Founded i819 


Fully accredited 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses 





women and men 
but most social functions and classes held reas. 
Fine facilities. Write: Bex 10. Admissions O 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = ®resty- 
coeducational, four year Libera! Arts. featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering. law. medicine 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, io. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducationa! Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business. engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
_mts. Ac Acc redited. David K. Alten, | Pres., Elkins, _ W. Va. Va. 


GPOVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepsres young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 








WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Grove City. Pennsy 

7 — . val nl 

HANOVER COLLEGE 

Superior in beauty of location. new buildings. hous- 

ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 

a year to the value for which each student pays 

First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women 
_420 men 


IL L INOIS ( “OL L EG EK Coeducational! 

Friendly campus 
Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business 
dentistry. engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions. Box 326. Jacksonville 


‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 

Christian. co-educational, fully accredited. Religion. 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-iaw. etc. Annual cost for 
board, room. tuition and fees $815 Write President 
Edwin H. Rian, 3 ", Nerth D 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesotc”™ 

Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses. teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 





Coeducationa 


TRINITY  % wHisToRIc SAN ANTONIO, 
home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 
of TEXAS Gulf Coast. famous Texas 
ranches. A bilingual city. pe 8 
lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Sfx 


through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
“America’s most modern uni- 


degrees 
tercollegiate athletics. 
versity campus 
James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, ident, Greeneville. 
T 5 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Offers A.B.; 
in Civil, Chemical, 
Metallurgical Engineering. 5-yea 


B.S. 
anical, 


B.S. 


Eas’ 
Pre: 


in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, 


Electrical, 


ye 


combining arts and aoune, School of” 


tional Affairs. Ralph 


chison, Pres, 
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WASHINGTON COLLEG 
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ACADE MY yreerstery, oe ie 


tion, room, and board only $ 
Ly ee 


ideals, 
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5 a month. Chi 
Individual attention. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque. Dubuque. la. 





U L S Largest Presbyterian- 


. affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
’ fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses. national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
w R | T E Director of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
as 7 Ck Founded 1893 A 
UI SALA COLLEGE Lutheran Church Col- 
lege. Insuburban environment, fifteen miles from New 
York City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, 
pre-professional training, teacher education business 
administration, nursing education. Writer 
Admissions, Upsaia College, East Orange. N. 3. 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fo3"2e4 


849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering. pre-ministerial. and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 





Founded 

1890 
liberal arts and pre-professiona’ 
suburban pine-ciad campus 
Vital Christian atmosphere 


ates Write today! Frank Ff. 
hk Washington. 


Fully-accredited 
training. Beautiful 
Friendly atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition 
Warren. Pr 








Illinois 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE "hee ae 
B.F.A 


and professional curricula. B.A B.S.. and 

degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment, 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
sions Office, Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown, Pa. 





‘LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped. and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827 For catalog and information write 

Char issouri 


Fr. w 
(suburb of St. Louis). 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art. Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
schoo! education Competitive scholarships Catalog 
Mary Gaidwin C Dent. P. St Va. 








Presb 
Est. 
1. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. 


os — preparation. One —s plan of 
Remedial work. 


acre campus. 


Music, drama, art, 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


ports, 
Competitive scholarships. Cal 
Headmaster, Box 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 


Grades 7-1 
tion. 


2. Small Classes. Careful College P; 


teachers with a 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 


James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New 


Sincere Interest 


Wide choice of Sports and Activities. 
in Boys. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY ® 


INSTITUTE 


College preparatory. 
general courses. Aviati 


Boys taught how to study: small classes; 


reading. All sports. Jr. School. 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 396 


Bi 
on. 


75th yr. Sumn 
. Bordentow 





CARS( IN L¢ ING Boys Military School, 


cates the whole boy—physically. mentally, 


How to learn. how to la 


for college 


or, how to live. 


P 


life or business. rey year of chi 
building. Overall charges $1150.0 
Box 45 New Bloomfield, Pa. 





PEDDI 


E 


An endowed school. 
for college and for) 


epared 


rr 
Fully qceredited, Grades 6-12. Individual ¢ 
reading; public speaking required. 


Remedial 
classes. 


All sports, 


N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. 91st year. 


Dr. Carrol 


Boys thoro 


golf, swimming. 280 ac 
Morong, Box 6-S, Hightstown, 





GIR 


LS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOC 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College p 
tory, art. music, home ec., es. 


sec’l, Smal! cl 


ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone bui 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Bet. 1910. C 
nm Square 


Arnold 


E. Look, Ph.D., Pres.. Newto 





SCHOOL OF ART 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHC 


Braining for careers in Ad 
ing Art, Textile Design. 


OF DESIGN 


& Story ey Fine Arts. Est. 1 


tian ideals. 
for Cat. 


Vet. 


92. 





. 


mL. téo eed Ave.. WN. “% 





SCH 


OOL OF NURSING 





= St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819. A Pres rian. coeducational, liberal! 
arts college of 700 st ts emphasizing high schoi- 
arship, iow expenses, positive Christian training 

met 


Extensive st my program. Write 
2 Watde Wleyrd, =x 8, Maryville, Tennesses. 











; For women, A.B 
WILSON COLLEGE [fe somes. 4.8. 
Sciences. High standards Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary —— school teacher training. Scholarshi 
Sports. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Witsen College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING '»._ pre! 


accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's 


Medical Center. 


Registrar, 


1743 


e 


Apply now for Sept, 1956 
. Marrison Chicago 














